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Measureless Benefits From Gift 


PHILANTHROPY OF WEBSTER City LEADING CITIZENS 
CREATED KENDALL YOUNG LIBRARY 


By Bessie L. Lyont 


First ENDOWED LisraRy IN Iowa 


There is an old saying that “One man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison.” Whether the fact that the town 
of Algona practically “scooped” the commercial pros- 
pects of the little settlement at Irvington proved to 
be “poison” to the latter place, may be a debatable 
question. At all events, the waning development of 
Irvington, a town which Kendall Young and L. L. 
Treat had carefully laid out, and in which they had 
invested heavily, caused them to sell their properties 
and locate in Webster City. And, if we may continue 
the metaphor, this movement, in 1859, became most 
nutritious “meat” for the future development of Web- 
ster City. Both of these men became prosperous and 
progressive citizens of the town of their adoption, and 
as long as they lived, Webster City was their perma- 
nent home. 

The story of the achievements of Kendall Young, 

2 Written by Miss Lyon under the auspices of the Board of Trustees 
of the Kendall Young Library of Webster City, and by its officers di- 
rected for publication in the ANNALS. Source material: Articles by Charles 
Aldrich, W. J. Covil and E. D. Burgess, references to Lee’s History of 
Hamilton county, excerpts from early files of the Hamilton Freeman, 
consultations with trustees, the librarians and with Mrs. Tressa Treat 
Stearns, quotations from Mr. Young’s diary—all woven around personal 
remembrance of Kendall Young by the author. 
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and of his magnificent gift of the first endowed library 
in the state to Webster City, the town he loved, is one 
of the finest instances of philanthropy in Iowa history. 

Mr. Young was born January 20, 1820, in the small 
town of Eden, Maine, and his early years were spent 
on the farm. Attending the country school near home, 
he took his share of the rugged “chores” necessary for 
helping to run the school. One job was to chop cord- 
wood into proper lengths for the heating stove, a task 
which he performed with New England efficiency. 

When he was 19 years old, a boundary dispute arose 
between Maine and New Brunswick, and the trouble 
grew so furious that the governor of Maine called out 
the militia, in which Kendall Young served as a pri- 
vate for two months. This eruption was called the 
“Aroostook War,” which was adjusted by the United 
States taking up the dispute, and the matter was set- 
tled without bloodshed. For his services, he was paid 
by the United States $18, and given two land war- 
rants, one for 40 acres and the other for 120 acres. The 
warrant for 40 acres was used to secure land in Sec. 
21 of Cass township, Hamilton county; the other was 
used to secure 120 acres at Irvington, which he later 
sold and bought land adjoining the 40 acres in Cass 
township, giving it the appropriate name of the Aroo- 
stook Farm. 

This holding in Hamilton county formed the nucleus 
of the accumulated 1,667.34 acres of land which he 
eventually acquired in Hamilton and Wright counties, 
and which now, by his generosity, very largely pro- 
duce the rich endowment for the use and mainten- 
ance of Kendall Young Library. 


SECURED START IN GOLD MINING 

Perhaps the life of a soldier awakened in him a 
desire to travel, for he soon went to sea as a common 
sailor, traveling to points along the Atlantic coast, the 
West Indies and across to England. Cod fishing near 
Labrador occupied the most of the last summer of this 
venture. The sea there was infested with icebergs 
and the atmosphere was foggy and drenched with rain. 
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This made sea life lose its appeal for him, and he re- 
turned to his native Maine. 

Here he established a trade in fish and fishing sup- 
plies for a time, but the urge to travel became too 
strong to resist, and in consequence he sought a place 
west of the Appalachains, buying a farm in Wiscon- 
sin. Thus, at the age of 27 he had concluded to be a 
farmer—a conclusion which gave way in 1849, before 
the grand exodus to California in search of gold. 

After seven weary months, traveling with ox teams, 
he reached California and for two and one-half years 
“panned gold” on Mormon Island, securing enough of 
the precious metal to form a foundation for his future 
fortune. Returning once more to Maine, he found life 
there too circumscribed, so he traveled west and 
bought a store and an interest in a paper mill at Rock- 
ton, Illinois; but these investments proved to be insuf- 
ficiently profitable to satisfy him, and he sold out, go- 
ing thence to Albion, Marshall county, Iowa, where he 
went into a partnership with L. L. Treat, with whom 
he was a close business associate for the rest of his 
life. 

In 1856, the men went to Kossuth county, Iowa, 
where attractive bargains in land soon brought a rush 
of settlers. On a beautiful site, they platted the new 
town of Irvington, and all bade fair for a prosperous 
future. But just then came the devastating panic of 
1857, and that same year, Inkpadutah with his terrible 
band perpetuated the dastardly Spirit Lake massacre, 
both of which greatly reduced the prospects of gain. 
Added to these handicaps, the newly established 
county-seat of Algona took so much of the expected 
trade that the undertaking would soon be quite un- 
profitable. 

Associated with the two men was one George Smith, 
and together they had not only platted a town, but 
had built a store, started a sawmill and were planning 
more improvements. When the Indian scare came, the 
sawmill was put to good use, sawing thick planks for 
a stockade, with bastions at the corners. The women 
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and children were sent away, but the men of that re- 
gion sought safety behind this well-built stronghold. 


Kendall Young had already bought land north of 
Webster City, and his observations of the region as he 
passed through, were so favorable that in 1859 the part- 
ners sold their Irvington holdings, stockade and all 
and migrated to Webster City, greatly to the advan- 
tage of that struggling little hamlet, which at that time 
numbered scarcely 400 inhabitants, while the whole 
county had only 1,650 people in it. 


The land he bought in 1856 was acquired for $1.75 
per acre. Later he kept close watch for good land, and 
managed by work and thrift to secure large holdings. 
His was a most acute financial sense, and he was 
pleased with his ventures, but not thoroughly satis- 
fied with his life.as a bachelor. When he stopped at 
the hotel, as he went through Webster City, he became 
well acquainted with the proprietor, “Dan” Under- 
down, who came from England. Assisting in the man- 
agement of the hotel was his comely sister, Miss Jane 
Underdown, and at the age of 38, he found Jane so 
charming that he came back from Irvington and they 
were married, September 25, 1858. 

Charles Aldrich was at that time the editor of the 
new paper, The Hamilton Freeman, and the item con- 
cerning the marriage is of particular interest, inasmuch 
as the two men were life-long friends. It stated: “The 
marriage notice of Mr. Kendall Young and Miss Jane 
Underdown was accompanied by TWO GOLD DOL- 
LARS! Ken has been one of the most sunny-hearted 
bachelors in existence—a better fellow never broke 
bread—and he deserves the good fortune that has be- 
fallen him, in winning the heart and hand of one of 
the fairest daughters of the west. May prosperity and 
happiness attend them all their lives.” 


Earty Kossura County RESIDENCE 


The first year of their married life was spent in Irv- 
ington, and whatever pioneer hardships or fear of In- 
dian raids affected others, the sprightly, rosy-cheeked 
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Jane was not made unhappy by such things. She made 
the best of pioneer life, and whistled and sang mer- 
rily as she performed her domestic tasks, keeping the 
house in immaculate condition. Mr. Treat, who 
boarded with the Youngs that year, said, “Her floor 
was clean enough to eat on.” 


Moving to Webster City in 1859, where Mr. Young 
started a store, he found that the panic had left its 
traces here, as well as at Irvington, and for a short 
time the new establishment yielded slight returns, but 
patient waiting and honesty soon developed strong 
roots in this new soil. In later years he related to his 
friends that during those “Lean Months,” he some- 
times went to his store, swept out, built a fire and 
waited—not one customer came and not even a paper 
of pins sold! 

However, times slowly improved, and his sterling 
honesty and fairness to all customers won the good will 
and trade of the settlers. He was soon able to buy an 
interest in a sawmill, always keeping an eye out for 
the purchase of good land, in which he invested cash. 

In order to re-stock his store and carry on his ex- 
panding interests, it was necessary to have credit with 
the wholesalers in Chicago. As yet, there were no 
railroads nearer than Iowa City, and overland freight- 
ing was slow and expensive. Going to Chicago, he 
sought to buy goods on credit, but the dealers were un- 
willing to grant easy terms. A legal adviser was called 
in, and Mr. Young was seriously quizzed as to his assets, 
all of which he recounted truthfully, stating that he 
needed credit to carry on his store, and that he was 
already in possession of large acreages of lowa land. 

“How much is that land worth?” queried the astute 
lawyer. Without a second’s hesitation or a thought as 
to how he might damage the credit he sought, he re- 
plied, “I do not think it is worth a damn!” This start- 
lingly forthright honesty so pleased the head of the 
firm that Young was assured, “You can have all the 
goods you want, and pay for them when you get 
ready.” From that time on, this firm got excellent re- 
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turns for the credit extended, for Kendall Young not 
only made money, but he paid all bills with cash. 
ENJOYED VACATION IN EUROPE 

By 1867, just eight years after he came to Webster 
City, he took in, as partner in the store, J. M. Jones, 
who was both able and conscientious in business mat- 
ters and whom Mr. Young considered so trustworthy 
that he and Mrs. Young took a vacation, visiting the 
Young relatives in Maine and old friends in New Eng- 
land, then sailing to England to visit Jane’s people (Un- 
derdowns) and finally on to the Paris exposition. 

In keeping with Mr. Young’s meticulous habits, he 
kept a diary, which throws considerable light on the 
journey, but which is somewhat laconic. They ar- 
rived at Chicago May 8, and for two days he bought 
goods, visited for two days more, and then “Paid 
bills,” and left for the east via the Michigan Central 
railroad (with “tickets $27.50 each”). He recorded a 
climb to the top of Deer Hill on May 19, where he cut 
his name on a rock, and on the next day he “Examined 
the house and property of Bryant, the poet and editor.” 

Leaving Boston on May 29, they reached Liverpool 
June 10, whence they took a train for London, and 
from there to Staplehurst, where Jane’s father lived. 
What his reactions were to real English life are not 
discernable, but he did record that he went hunting 
and shot a rabbit and “saw lots of pheasants, but 40 
pounds fine for shooting one. These pheasants are 
saved for sport of the English land gentry (land 
holders) and are saved at great expense by game 
keepers employed for that purpose.” Here we see the 
“Yankee thrift cropping out; what a shame to spend 
money that way, when there were thousands of prairie 
chickens free out in Iowa!! 

By June 24, they were on their way to Paris, via 
Dover to Calais. His comment on the exposition was, 
“Mind cannot imagine the things that cannot be seen 
here, in the shape of manufactured articles and much 
that is natural.” Two more days were spent in seeing 
the sights of Paris, but he only records his impressions 
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of the monument to Napoleon and the palace where 
Louis Napoleon was then parading as emperor. They 
returned to Staplehurst, where he worked in the hop 
garden with Mr. Underdown, and stated that he “looked 
over the spot where the favorite charger of Napoleon, 
“Jeffah,” was laid, aged 37 years, killed by Underdown 
in about the year 1828.” From this record we gather 
that the English took Napoleon, horse and all, and 
that the horse, “Jeffah,” having no imperialistic no- 
tions, could be tolerated in England until old age 
made it necessary for Mr. Young’s father-in-law to 
shoot him! Meanwhile, his once famous master was 
exiled and died on St. Helena. 

Another visit to London tells of his visit to the Bank 
of England, St. Paul’s church, Westminster abbey and 
the Tower of London. He was impressed by the fact 
that Sir Walter Raleigh was imprisoned for 12 years 
in the Tower, but he dismissed Westminster abbey 
with, “It is certainly a great piece of architecture.” 
They reached New York on August 22, and went over 
to Boston and Maine to visit relatives. While there, 
he went fishing and the diary tells us that he “caught 
50 with my own line—one weighed 40 pounds.” Know- 
ing the truthfulness of Mr. Young, we do not doubt 
this fish story. 

August 23 gives us a most important record, “This 
is Jane’s birthday, 33 years old.” This establishes the 
fact that Jane was fourteen years younger than her 
husband. In the back pocket of the diary was a bill 
for “1 Paisley shawl—4 pounds ($20).” One wonders 
if this was not a birthday gift for Jane. 

A careful record of all expenses from traveling ex- 
penses, cab fares to Paisley shawls, pipes and pen- 
holders, is left for us to see. It is all summed up with 
the statement, “May 28, Cash on hand, (gold) $932— 
(with the final result when he got home)—$349.” We 
wish that the diary had been more explicit concerning 
this, the longest vacation that the Youngs ever took, 
but what details are given, show us something of the 
pattern of their reactions to life abroad. 
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ENTERED BANKING INSTITUTION 


A group of business men, in 1871, organized the First 
National Bank with Kendall Young, the largest stock- 
holder, as president. Selling out his interest in the 
state, he devoted his time to conducting the business 
of the bank, and also investing in land, and looking 
after his various properties with the utmost care. An- 
drew Brewer was employed to build a barn on one of 
the Young farms. Every day after bank hours, Mr. 
Young drove his staid old black horse, attached to a 
light buggy, out to see how the work was progressing. 
He kept busy picking up odd pieces of boards, driving 
nails out of timbers and straightening each one, re- 
marking, “Andrew, I don’t ask you to do this; your 
TIME is vaiuable, but mine wasn’t worth anything after 
four o’clock.” The old New England thrift would crop 
out—but how lucky for Webster City, that his thrift 
and honesty bequeathed a fortune to the community! 

The Young hore was on Willson avenue, where the 
library now stands. Across the street, east, B. S. 
Mason lived, and L. L. Treat lived across the street, on 
the south. These three men were close friends, and 
Tressa Treat Stearns said that every evening, after an 
early supper, the three would assemble at Treat’s and 
play a game of cards, but when eight o’clock came, 
they promptly went home and retired. Mrs. Young 
and Mrs Treat accompanied each other in making 
many social calls on mutual friends. The children of 
the Treat family were such favorites of the childless 
Youngs that no trip was taken without bringing back 
some gift for both Carl and Tressa. 

Mr. Young’s business interests and lands rapidly in- 
creased in value, and he remained president of the 
bank until his death, in 1896. A nephew, F. D. Young, 
was earlier persuaded to come west, and he also be- 
came a prominent business man in the community. 
The cool and deliberate judgment of Kendall Young 
was no doubt a contributing factor to the success of the 
nephew, as well as to many young men who sought 
guidance from him. A _ well-known contemporary, 
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Charles Aldrich, wrote of him, “His habits were ex- 
cellent, he was willing to work at any honorable em- 
ployment, had no false ideas concerning labor—and 
was determined to win a good name in whatever com- 
munity would become his home.” 

Though Mr. Young was somewhat quiet and con- 
servative, yet to anyone whom he trusted, he would 
go out of his way to extend a favor. I can remember 
a personal incident in our family. My father was a 
steady and careful farmer, whose farm adjoined a small 
acreage that juts out, across the road from the present 
Kendall Young park. One day, thinking that perhaps 
Father would like that extra acreage added to his farm, 
Mr. Young said, “Jotham, if you would like to buy that 
small pasture, I would sell it to you, but to nobody 
else.” 

Both sunshine and shadows come into the lives of 
all human beings, and despite social and financial well- 
being, a shadow darkened the happiness of the Young 
home, in the failing health of Jane. For many years 
Susan Dougherty, the housekeeper, had faithfully con- 
ducted all domestic operations, relieving Mrs. Young 
of all home burdens, but when it was found that 
neither rest nor travel restored her to a normal con- 
dition, it became expedient to take her to the sanitor- 
ium, at Battle Creek, Michigan, where she received 
every care and attention, and seemed happy. 

Declining years or Mrs. Young’s illness did not dimin- 
ish Kendall Young’s business acumen, or his interest 
in the welfare of Webster City. When he first came 
to the town, he joined the struggling little Congrega- 
tional church, assisting liberally in its promotion. But, 
when a Universalist organization was set up in the 
early seventies, he transferred his affiliation to that 
fellowship, in which he manifested great interest 
throughout his life. 

Proviwep For Dispostrion OF PROPERTY 

Eventually, no hope was given for Mrs. Young’s re- 
covery, and as his years advanced beyond the “three 
score and ten,” he felt that it was time to plan for the 
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disposal of his fortune. Beyond his wife and home, 
nothing was so dear to him as Webster City, in which 
he felt himself a part of its every bone and sinew. 
Accordingly, in 1894, he called upon his old-time friend 
and legal adviser, W. J. Covil, to draw up his will, for 
he now had a very definite purpose to make Webster 
City the sole beneficiary of his wealth, after the death 
of his wife. 


About this time, people began to feel the need of a 
public library, and a group of influential ladies initiated 
a campaign for raising funds to satisfy this very ap- 
parent need. Mrs. Tressa Treat Stearns, being such a 
close friend of Mr. Young, felt confident of his support 
of this worthy cause, and was amazed when he curtly 
refused to comply with funds at her solicitation. “Why, 
Mr. Young, don’t you want a library in Webster City?” 
she asked. “Not that kind—too small, too small,” he re- 
plied. Even Mrs. Stearns had no inkling of the plan 
he had already formulated to give his fortune to create 
a free public library for the people of Webster City. 

In the spring of 1896, health conditions made it neces- 
sary for Mr. Young to seek benefit from the treatment 
at Battle Creek; but it was soon evident that his active 
life was nearing its close. He grew steadily weaker, 
and on June 30, 1896, this useful career ended. 

His will was probated July 2, and when it was dis- 
covered that all of his estate, “After the death of my 
beloved wife, Jane,” should be devoted to the build- 
ing and permanent endowment of a library for the 
benefit of the whole community, the joy of the people 
of Webster City could not be described. 

J. W. Young, a somewhat distant relative, was named 
executor of the estate, and Kendall Young appointed 
as trustees of the endowment fund, F. D. Young, Sam- 
uel Baxter, W. J. Covil, J. W. Young and E. D. Bur- 
gess, and the latter became the first librarian. 

J. W. Young went to Battle Creek and consulted the 
wishes of Mrs. Young, who proved to be in hearty ac- 
cord with the purposes of the will, and she further 
desired that the income of the estate, over and above 
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her needs, should be utilized at once to start a library, 
generously tendering the use of the home and its fur- 
nishings for that purpose. She also donated $2,500 
which she had received on a life insurance policy for 
her husband, to be used for whatever purposes the in- 
terest of this endowment might be thought by the 
trustees to be worthwhile. Many shut-ins have been 
cheered by the kindliness of Jane Young. 

By the terms of the will, the estate must remain a 
permanent endowment for the library, and cannot be 
diverted into other channels, and the trustees are re- 
quired to publish a semi-annual report of all business 
transactions. When the first report was published, in 
1899, the value of the whole estate was reckoned at 
$150,000; as values have increased during the years, 
and new investments have been made, the property 
valuation today would exceed a half million dollars. 
And all this is free for the citizens of Webster City to 
enjoy, without a cent of tax paying required for the 
purposes employed! 

In a special provision of the will making the endow- 
ment permanent, the trustees are required to invest 
and re-invest the proceeds of the property—‘“said pro- 
ceeds must be safely invested and expended for the pur- 
poses herein designated, the establishment and main- 
tenance of a free public library, which shall be free to 
all the people of Webster City, and said library shall 
be called the Kendall Young Library.” 

In other words, funds accumulated cannot be di- 
verted to other than strictly library uses, and this en- 
dowment is in perpetual trust to the people of Web- 
ster City. Many times people with “causes” implore 
the trustees to use some of the income for some special 
promotion—but the board has adhered to the ex- 
pressed desire of Mr. Young that proceeds are for library 
purposes only. The trustees gladly accepted the plan of 
using the home as a temporary housing for the library, 
and chose Mr. E. D. Burgess to organize the work. 

Lrprary BumpiInc WELL PLANNED 
On July 27, 1908, the transformed home was opened. 
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to the public, with some 1,100 books on the shelves. 
The report for the year 1953 stated that there were 
32,548 books on hand, a circulation of 100,486, with 
4.239 borrowers. One can but moralize, “How far Ken- 
dall Young’s candle has thrown its beams!” 


By specification in the will, the library was to be 
built either on Seneca street, where his former busi- 
ness buildings were located, or upon the site of his 
home on Willson avenue. The trustees decided that 
the home was a more suitable location. After the 
death of Mrs. Young, in 1903, the residence was moved 
to lots west of its former site, where it is now the busy 
and useful home of the Webster City Women’s Club, 
and it is appropriately named “Jane Young House.” 
The present library building was then erected on Will- 
son avenue. 

One room in the library, containing various art collec- 
tions and especially choice books, is named the “Jane 
Young Room.” Charles Aldrich, in memory of his early 
days in Webster City, gave to this room more than 400 
volumes, mostly on natural history; the most celebrated 
portion of this contribution is a quarto edition of the 
series, “Birds of America,’ by John James Audubon, 
containing 500 hand colored engravings of American 
birds. 

Two beautiful marble statues, the “Venus de Milo,” 
and the “Minerva of the Vatican,” stand in this room, 
and there are also a group of fine miniature statues, 
the gift of the noted sculptress, Abastemia St. Leger 
Eberle, who spent her early life in Webster City. 

A very delightful part of the library is the children’s 
department, which is colorful, bright and sunny; be- 
sides books for children, it has a room for a “Story 
Hour,” which is a popular diversion throughout the 
school year and during the long suminer vacation. 
Next to the children’s department is a room full of 
dolls—dolls of many periods, big and little, somber and 
gay. This rare array of gorgeous “dolldom,” is the 
work of the late Mrs. Arch Foster, and after her death, 
Mr. Foster presented the entire group to the library. 
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Many visitors from out of town come to see and ad- 
mire these brilliantly attired dolls, each of which 
stands on its own pedestal. 

A nicely equipped club room occupies a part of the 
first floor, and the free use of this convenient room has 
given opportunity for many cultural gatherings, as well 
as furnishing a restful place for research work. The 
main floor is occupied by the delivery desk, stack rooms, 
Jane Young room and two large reading rooms. There 
is an abundant supply of periodicals and magazines, 
and a recent acquirement is a fine supply of music re- 
cordings. A beautiful dome, glinting in green and 
gold, surmounts the whole, while a newly installed 
lighting system makes sunshine on the darkest days 
for all readers. 

In addition to those who come to enjoy the library, 
there are many who are unable to come; so an extra 
service afforded by the library includes books for many 
shut-ins in private homes. Another highly beneficial 
feature is the 16mm sound motion projector which is 
loaned to schools, churches and various organizations. 
The library also owns four slide film projectors, with 
several hundred filmstrips to accompany them. These 
are loaned to schools throughout the county, and have 
been in constant demand. Thus, the beneficial in- 
fluences of Kendall Young’s munificence extends far be- 
yond the bounds of Webster City. 

ABLE ADMINISTRATION STAFF 

The organization of the temporary library, the pur- 
chase of books, and the plans for a permanent library 
fell upon the capable shoulders of Mr. E. D. Burgess, 
who remained as librarian for 32 years, until his death 
in 1930. He was succeeded by Miss Charlotte Crosley, 
the assistant librarian, who was on the staff for 33 
years, serving the patrons most conscientiously until 
she resigned in 1946. Miss Margaret Davidson, a thor- 
oughly trained and efficient librarian, is now in charge 
of the institution. 

To manage the farms and agricultural interests of 
the estate, the trustees employ the services of Mr. Will 
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Miller, a man of experience and ability, who looks 
after the leases, the sales of products and the general 
upkeep of the large estate. 

A portion of the estate adjacent to Webster City, 
which has a fine growth of natural timber, bordering 
the White Fox creek, has been leased to the park com- 
mission and is called Kendall Young Park. It has been 
beautified by winding roads and unique shelter houses. 
There are picnic stoves and tables, slides and merry- 
go-rounds for the children, a place to play ball and a 
fine shuffle board for amusement. During the summer 
season, thousands of people flock here, from far and 
near for family reunions, and the demand is so great 
that reservations for places must be made far in ad- 
vance with the care-taker, who lives in a house beside 
the park. 

One of the Young farms of 170 acres, lying east of 
Webster City on highway 20, is performing an un- 
usually useful and educational function in the training 
of Future Farmers of America. The land is rented to 
the board of education, and the Vocational Agriculture 
instructor, Everett Clover, one of the ablest Vocational 
Agriculture teachers in Iowa, directs the activities of 
the boys the year ’round. 

The boys plow the land, sow and harvest the various 
crops, and keep records on production, erosion, soil 
building, etc. It is a real agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, and this excellent training for the F.F.A. boys has 
brought many honors to the community, as well as lay- 
ing the foundation for more scientific farming in the 
future. Kendall Young, with his keen appreciation of 
the good land of Iowa, would be pleased to see these 
gratifying results. 

In commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the library, a fitting celebration was held 
on July 27, 1948. A banquet was given at Hotel Willson, 
followed by a program held on the library grounds. 
Music was furnished by the Women’s Club chorus, and 
Judge Henderson, chairman of the board of trustees, 
made a very enlightening address as to the interpreta- 
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tion of the will. Wm. J. Petersen, superintendent of 
the State Historical Society, congratulated the city 
upon the immense amount of cultural advantages of a 
free public library in the community. The late Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones, pastor of the Universalist church, 
paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of Kendall 
Young for his gift of “perpetual enrichment to the wel- 
fare of all the citizens of Webster City.” 


A trusteeship of this great institution is indeed a 
public trust, and those who have filled the positions 
have been men and women who have spared no effort 
to produce and maintain a library of which the citizens 
are justly proud. 

Mr. Young named five old-time friends as the original 
trustees, whose names are previously mentioned. Upon 
the demise of a member, his successor was to be chosen 
by popular election, but until such election, the Board 
might fill the vacancy with a temporary appointment. 
Of the first group J. W. Young was the longest on the 
board, retaining an active part until his 90th year of 
life. The present board includes Judge O. J. Hender- 
son, chairman, who has served since 1930, George Alex- 
ander, Dr. Faye C. Lewis, John Evans and Mrs. Freda 
Weldon. 

If, after more than half a century, Kendall Young 
could come back to Webster City and see the hosts of 
people who frequent the library—mothers accompany- 
ing their children, ’teen-agers, rural teachers, city teach- 
ers, who often bring whole classes along, ministers, 
writers, journalists, housewives, club women and busi- 
ness men, he surely would find unction for the loneli- 
ness of soul he experienced during Jane’s long illness 
and his own declining years, in the great usefulness of 
his bequest to the citizens of Webster City. 

Who can set the bounds to the wealth of culture 
that his philanthropy has created? Who can estimate 
the MEASURELESS BENEFITS that have accrued to 
Webster City through the generosity and genuine kind- 
ness of Kendall Young, our most outstanding benefactor 


and citizen! 


Christmas Echoes and Reminiscences 
By Mrs. R. A. PoacE 


As an Iowa product, any reminiscences that I bring 
must of necessity have an Iowa flavor. Born within a 
few miles of the exact center of the state, having lived 
in that same rural community almost my entire life, 
and not yet very far from that locality, I shall digress 
only a little to speak of “Then and Now.” My education 
began in one of those little white school houses, so well 
known to Iowans, and when I had reached the top of 
the curriculum there, I went to a very good little 
Academy known as the Hazel Dell Academy in the 
town of Newton. 


In that academy there were no set courses of study. 
Each student chose from the long list of subjects offered 
such texts as he felt best suited his needs, and so it 
happened that I took what would now correspond to a 
very good high school course. The one subject I wish 
to mention, however, is astronomy. Nowadays no one 
who is not intending to specialize takes astronomy, but 
we loved it and there was quite a large class of us. I 
think the reason for this was that in those days we 
saw the stars. 

Ninety-five percent of those academy students were 
boys and girls from the farm and all such persons spent 
a great deal of time out under the stars. Whenever 
we went anywhere after dark, we traveled by the 
natural night lights. All transportation was slow and 
no vehicle, with the exception of the single seated top 
buggy, had any top whatever. Hence, we rode for hours 
under the starry skies, and many times I remember as 
we rode along, perhaps in a bobsled full of young people, 
some one of us would recite “The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work,” etc. 

Those of us who knew where to look for them could 
pick out the several planets visible to the naked eye; 
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we knew whether Jupiter or Venus was the evening 
star, traced the milky way in all of its soft beauty, the 
Little Dipper, the Big Dipper, the Great Bear and other 
constellations. Yes, we loved the stars and we really 
saw them. Now, everywhere, all over the county, all 
the cities and towns are brilliantly lighted with electric 
lights, the farmsteads too have their outside lights. 
Then, too, there now are the auto lights and the air- 
plane lights, all of which reflect against dust particles 
in the air, put out the stars to a certain extent and no 
one now really sees a starry sky in its full beauty. 

And, along about Christmas, they were so beautiful. 
They seemed to come down so much closer and sparkle 
more vividly. The Christmas story of the shepherds 
“abiding in the fields keeping watch over their flocks 
of sheep by night,” the stable with its suggestion of 
other domestic animals, the manger and the sweet 
smelling hay, with the Babe thereon, all were very real, 
very close to the life of the child who lived on the 
farm. Then, the wonderful Star that came out of the 
East, made the Christmas story a living truth easily 
understood and loved. 

CLOTHES AND PosITION COUNTED 

As I thought over the months and years I spent at 
that academy, the principal difference noted was the 
fact that social lines were more sharply drawn than 
they are now. Those were the days of ostentation, show- 
ing off, snobbery and “dudeism.” New York had its 
“four hundred,” the entrance to which depended on 
family antecedents and money. Boston’s top circle was 
decided more on cultural lines. But, every city and 
town copied, imitated and patterned after the doings of 
these so-called socialites. So it happened that in the 
little town of Newton like elsewhere there was a group 
who considered themselves the “elite.” The young 
people of the town naturally aped the adults and so we 
soon found that the location of your birth in some way 
made a difference. You have all heard of being “born 
on the wrong side of the tracks,” and as I have already 
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stated, ninety-five percent or more of the students at- 
tending that academy were from the farm; therefore 
we heard, and bitterly resented, such appellations as 
“Country Greenhorn,” “Country Jake,” “Clod Hopper” or 
“Pumpkin Husker.” 


Our next door neighbor on the farm was a German 
family, and one of their daughters worked for some 
time as a maid in the home of one of the recognized 
social leaders in the town. She told us that Mrs. C— 
said that she could “smell a farmer across a forty-acre 
field and a mechanic through a ten-foot wall,” so you 
see being one of the “elite” improved the olfactories even 
if it did not improve the manners. 

I was always conscious that often our outward ap- 
pearance was of necessity somewhat different. No 
matter how carefully we groomed ourselves before we 
left home, by the time we had reached our destination, 
traveling as we must, we arrived somewhat windblown, 
wrinkled, with perhaps a layer of either dust or mud 
spatters, depending on the weather. No matter how 
dexterous your escort was in assisting you to alight from 
the vehicle, you seldom avoided some slight deposit of 
one or the other. And so you could not appear as 
immaculate as your city sister, who had stepped out 
of her boudoir and walked a few blocks. I remember 
one weekend, when there were five of us from our 
country school district attending the academy, and we 
always came and went together, that all the way along 
going home we pretended that we had absorbed the 
city culture, or lack of culture, and that we had become 
“citified” and when we saw a farmer out at his evening 
chores, remarked on that fact that there was a “Clod 
Hopper” and we wondered if he had “husked his pump- 
kins,” playing a foolish game of pretense and amusing 
ourselves. 

But now, no young person is ostracized because of 
his father’s occupation, providing it is an honest and 
honorable one, and all of these town people are crowd- 
ing out trying to get as close as possible to the good old 
mother earth. 
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Nor A ComMerciAL Event 

In my early childhood, Christmas was not commercial- 
ized as it is now. It seems wrong to make so beautiful 
a religious anniversary a money-making event. The fact 
that the Wisemen brought gifts to the Babe should not 
have been a basis for the extent to which it has become 
a gift exchange, so elaborate, so extensive as to be in 
some cases burdensome. 


It was not until I was a grown girl that the stores 
began advertising articles as suitable for gifts and not 
until 1890 did any stores in Iowa put in window displays 
for Christmas. As a small child, I never expected much. 
Of course, we hung up our stockings and in the morning, 
in them would be a big red apple or an orange, some 
sticks of striped candy or perhaps a doughnut or animal 
cookies and one small gift. It might be a homemade 
dolly from mother’s scrap bag or a pair of knitted mit- 
tens, some slate pencils or a bag of jackstones, or if for 
a small boy, there might be tied to the toe of the stock- 
ing a cigar box with wheels fashioned from spools father 
had sawed and put on. And always, we were very happy 
with those small surprises, happier it seems to me than 
children of the present day with all their numerous 
gifts. Happiness does not come from the possession of 
a multitude of things, but comes from inside and con- 
sists of being satisfied with what you have. 

We usually had snow at Christmas time and we 
wanted sleighing at that time, for it did not seem like 
Christmas without snow. Whether, over the years the 
seasons have changed, I could not judge, but I am sure 
we did have much more snow those winters when I was 
young. | 

Christmas Eve was usually the time when our Christ- 
mas trees with their programs were held. The first 
settlers brought with them the habits, customs and 
traditions of the land from which they came, whether 
it was from some foreign country or one of our eastern 
states. It so happened that in our vicinity there was a 
large settlement of German people and soon there were 
three German churches within easy driving distance 
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from my father’s home. One of these was even closer to 
us than our English-speaking church. The Germans were 
very particular about their Christmas tree. It had to be 
large; it had to be symmetrical and very beautiful. I 
have known them to drive long distances to obtain ex- 
actly the right type of tree they wanted. 


In our church we were not so exacting about the 
tree. It need not be so perfect and never so large as 
theirs. But we always had a tree, and everybody far 
and near came to some one of these Christmas programs, 
usually in sleds and sleighs. The decorations of all 
trees consisted of long strings of popcorn and cranberries 
and we knew how to cut red and white tissue paper 
into lacelike festoons. And these, together with some 
big red apples and the candles, constituted the trim- 
mings. 

The program was the ordinary Sunday school type— 
Christmas songs, readings and exercises by classes. It 
was the custom for many years at our church for the 
parents to bring a small gift to be placed under the 
tree for each child and any other gifts could be brought 
for distribution. Hence quite often, the young men 
would bring gifts for their especial girl friends. And 
when the program was over, it would conclude with 
the singing of one of the Christmas songs and during the 
singing the young men as a lighting committee would 
come forward with their long tapers and light the 
candles on the tree. 

At the conclusion of this, there would be a lot of 
stamping and sleigh bell ringing outside the door and 
Santa would come bounding in. He was always dressed 
in a bright red suit with white cotton trimmings and 
his medium circumference usually exceeded his altitude. 
When he had reached the platform and given his greet- 
ings to the children, the distribution of gifts began, and 
no child in the audience was omitted for if by any 
chance no gifts had been placed for one such, the Sun- 
day School teachers and a committee had provided some 
little parcels as emergencies. 

In connection with this part of our program, I have 
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a story. I cannot vouch for its authenticity for it was 
told to me by another person. It seemed there was a 
certain young man who was engaged to be married and 
he wanted to give his betrothed something nice. In 
those days every house had a center table in the front 
room and on that table there was almost always one 
of those huge photograph albums. Some of them had 
elaborately decorated celluloid backs, some had plush, 
but all were highly ornamental and contained a collec- 
tion of family portraits. 

This young gentleman looked around and bought the 
nicest and most unique one he could find and he put it 
on the Christmas tree for his intended bride. She re- 
ceived the large package and could not restrain her 
curiosity, so she carefully removed the outer wrappings. 
About that time the presents having all been distributed, 
the superintendent announced that “If everyone now 
would please be quiet, the minister would come forward 
and deliver the closing prayer.” 

The minister began his prayer. But the young lady 
lifted the lid of the enclosing box and in so doing also 
lifted the lid of the album, thereby releasing the spring 
to a little tinkly music box that was concealed in a 
compartment at the back of the hinge. The minister 
finished his prayer to the tune of “Ha-Ha-Ha, you and 
me, Little brown jug don’t I love thee.” 

Faminy CircLte A Happy ONE 

Christmas day was devoted largely to family reunions. 
In our family during my early childhood, the Christmas 
dinner was served at grandfather’s house. Everybody, 
uncles, aunts and cousins came piling out of sleds, shout- 
ing “Merry Christmas” and “Christmas Gift.” There 
seemed to be an idea that if you could say that before 
the other fellow did, he owed you the gift. But I never 
saw the gift delivered. 

The men gathered around the old-fashioned heating 
stove in the front room and the women took possession 
of the kitchen. The children were allowed to go up- 
stairs to play. The rooms upstairs were heated by the 
stovepipes which came up through the floor and by the 
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registers surrounding those pipes, which permitted some 
heat to come from below. What fun we did have playing 
in grandmother’s upstairs! I believe one-half the fun 
came from the “hush hushing” and the tiptoeing that 
was necessary to keep down the noise. In those days 
children were supposed to be seen and not heard. To 
become noisy or rude, or quarrelsome, would immed- 
iately bring aunty or mother to the head of the stairs 
with a stern rebuke. We were born into a world of 
law and order. First, there was the law of the home, 
then the laws of the community and of the school, and 
the laws of the country and of God. We were taught 
and expected to observe these. 

Courtesy and consideration for the rights of others 
were a mark of good breeding and a failure therein was 
a reflection on our parents, and we were made to realize 
that. Being rude or impertinent to an older person or 
a failure in politeness meant a lecture from mother or 
a session with father in the woodshed. I am probably 
old-fashioned, but I cannot help feeling that if we had 
a little more of that sort of training in the home now, 
there would be much less trouble with juvenile delin- 
quency today. 

CuristMAs DANCES ENJOYABLE 

Dances and balls were very frequently held on Christ- 
mas night, or if not then, there certainly would be one 
during the week following and these were attended by 
many of the young people. Now, I would like to relate 
something of the way we dressed for these occasions. 
First, would be the long underwear clear down to the 
wrists and ankles, and for all grown girls there would 
be next the corset, then, two or three petticoats. The 
inner one was usually of some soft woolen material and 
over that a heavily ruffled white skirt or if not ruffled, 
there would be the second white skirt. One of these 
might have a waist to it, buttoned down the back for 
a girl, but an older woman would wear a corset cover 
instead. Then would come the dress made of the most 
lovely materials and would be of either wool or silk. 
None of these synthetic stuffs, but whether of wool, silk 
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or satin, the fabrics were the genuine thing—all beauti- 
ful fabrics such as are not to be found in the markets 
today. The waist of the dress would be lined with a 
firmly woven cotton material and each seam would be 
stayed with a small whalebone stay that reached to the 
bust from the waist or below. This permitted no possi- 
bility of a wrinkle in that region. The skirt would be 
lined with a lighter weight cotton lining and the bottom 
would be padded with a buckram padded to about eight 
or ten inches in depth. Then the bottom would be 
finished with a close-woven hard twist wool braid about 
three-fourths to one inch wide, finely pleated, to take 
the wear where the skirt brushed the floor, as it did at 
the back. 


I was born a little too late for the extreme lacing 
period, but we had an aunt who had laced as a young 
girl until her ribs lapped in front where there is sup- 
posed to be a space, and they remained lapped until 
she died. She lived to be near ninety years old, too. 
But even in my young-ladyhood, a small waist line was 
considered a mark of beauty. One of my girl friends 
told me that she never took her corset off except to 
bathe or change her underwear; that she slept in it and 
wore it constantly. And another confided in me that she 
always tied her corset strings together and threw them 
over the bedpost, then swung weight into them in order 
to attain the desired results. 

I think it was owing to this sort of thing that faint- 
ing was so very common among the female population 
at that. time. On nearly every occasion where there was 
a crowded room and the air became close, someone 
would faint or have to be taken from the room in a 
fainting condition. I think sometimes this was merely 
an excuse to get a little extra attention from her escort. 
But however that might be, fainting was very very 
common. Being frail, delicate, fragile and helpless were 
considered female attractions in those days. 

I remember during my stay at that academy, two of 
my girl friends were reading a novel and in that novel 
the heroine was described as being “pale, wan and in- 
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teresting” and so they decided that they too wanted 
to be pale, wan and interesting and in order to obtain 
the desired condition, they stayed awake all night the 
night before a certain occasion they were attending. 
They were pale and wan all right, but I doubt about 
the interesting part. 

Another girl confided in me that when she had a 
beautiful costume to wear, she always contrived to be 
a little late at the affair attended and before she enter- 
ed the room, she would say “prunes and prisms” because 
it left her lips in so attractive a position. 


Tue Docror Gave RELIEF 

In connection with that lacing period, I want to re- 
late a story. This one I can vouch for its truth, for it 
happened among the crowd of young people with whom 
I ran around when I was a young lady. There was a 
girl of my own age whose name was Alta, and she was 
planning to go to the Christmas dance. An aunt of 
hers had come to spend the holidays with them and 
this aunt had a very beautiful dress. Since she and Alta 
were in almost every respect the same size, Alta want- 
ed to wear her aunt’s dress. The one exception as to 
size was that the aunt being of an earlier generation 
had cultivated a smaller waist line. Consent being given 
to the proposition, Alta began in the forenoon tighten- 
ing her corset and at intervals during the day repeated 
the process until by the time for the dance, she could 
put on the dress and she wore it to the dance. The 
evening progressed and Alta was on the floor dancing 
and she fainted. They picked her up and laid her on 
the seats that ran around the hall. The girls got out 
their smelling salts and put wet cloths on her face, but 
she did not revive. She was down and out. The boys 
went outside and got snow and put in her face ali to 
no avail. So they became alarmed and went down the 
street, got the doctor out of bed and brought him up 
to the hall. He looked at her and told them to stand 
back away from her; rolled her over, unbuttoned the 
dress and took out his jack knife. They told me they 
could hear the popping of those corset strings all over 
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the hall. And poor Alta had to put on her coat and her 
escort had to take her home. You see, I was not at 
the dance because my parents did not allow me to 
attend dances, but I heard all about it the next day. 


Also, at Christmas time there were numerous parties. 
These were held in the homes and all the young people 
in the vicinity would be invited. At these parties, we 
played games—“Blind man’s Buff,” “Button-button, who 
has the button.” Then there were the singing games 
which were so popular all during my girlhood—“The 
Miller in the Mill,” “Captain Jenks,’ “Weavely Wheat” 
and many others. I did not reveal the fact to my par- 
ents that I knew and frequently danced the entire 
“Virginia Reel” to the tune of “Weavely Wheat.” Sing- 
ing games were permissable. Refreshments at these 
parties were very simple, apples or popcorn balls, per- 
haps occasionally doughnuts and cider. If the party 
was at our house, it usually ended in a taffy pull. My 
father was the community sorghum maker and we al- 
ways had a barrel or two of sorghum in our summer 
kitchen. 

When the games were about over, mother or the 
chaperon of the group would go to the kitchen and put 
the molasses on to boil. When it reached the desired 
consistency, it would be poured on buttered plates and 
set aside to cool. All the guests would be lined up with 
the washbowl and towels set conveniently for use; all 
hands would be washed and buttered and each person 
would be given a wad of taffy. It really was a lot of 
fun to pull taffy. The longer it was pulled and the 
cooler it got, the lighter it became in color and the 
stiffer. It may have been the frequent buttering of 
hands that improved the flavor, but the finished product 
was really very good. When it was very creamy in 
color and stiff, we frequently rolled each wad in nut- 
meats, wrapped it in buttered papers, and the owner 
of it was given their portion to take home with them. 

The one other thing I now miss very much is the 
bells—the Christmas bells which rang out a joyous peal 
of the anniversary of the birth of Christ. Every church 
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had a bell at that time and the German church espe- 
cially had a very large beautifully toned bell that 
could be heard for miles. Then there were the sleigh 
bells. Step outside then and you certainly would hear, 
perhaps from several directions, the tinkle of sleigh 
bells. The big strands reached clear around the horses. 
Then there were the small silvery sounding ones that 
were fastened to the driving harnesses. And I do not 
feel that Poe was insane when he wrote “The bells, 
bells, bells! The rhyming and the chiming of the 
bells.” 


A Memorial to Frank Pellett 


A five-acre tract of woods, including much of Iowa’s 
plant and flower wildlife, located two miles northeast 
of Atlantic, Iowa, has been dedicated to the late 
Frank C. Pellett, internationally known naturalist and 
author. 


The memorial site is in the Pellett Gardens oper- 
ated by Melvin Pellett, son of the naturalist. The 
memorial ceremonies including the establishment of 
two plaques mounted on native stone at the entrance 
of the woods. 


In 1947, Pellett received an award from the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs for horticultural achieve- 
ment and an award and medal from the Iowa State 
Horticultural society. 


The memorial to Pellett is being sponsored by the 
Iowa State Horticultural Society and affiliated socie- 
ties. His biography appears in the Annats, Vol. XXXI, 
(1951), No.. 2, p. 156: 


lowa and the Making of a President 
By Ora WILLIAMS 


To THE ANNats Eprrorn: At the time the Electoral Commis- 
sion was created in January 1877, already I was deeply inter- 
ested in national politics. As a youth on our Dallas county 
farm, between turns at plowing and harvesting, I read much. 
My father was a Democrat. We took the Weekly New York Sun, 
and I had access to Henry Watterson‘s Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Brick Pomeroy’s LaCrosse Democrat. We were for Tilden. 


Later, I learned the truth about the 1776 contest, and 
changed. Governor Packard gave me some accurate insight 
into details of the matter. The Allison letter went consider- 
ably further. Putting all known things together and con- 
sidering them rightly, the whole story becomes plain. I have 
long wanted to write it briefly as I know it; now I have done 
so, and send it along. 

Maybe I’m the last man that will ever care; but, arising 
from a sickbed and warring against intense pain in my 93rd 
year, I realize fully that what I am yet to do must be done 
quickly, for I am in the power reaches of the River of Time, 
and just beyond the next sharp turn are the rough shoals. 
But the journey has been one grand adventure, and if the 
road’s last turn is not the best, it certainly is strewn with 
flowers. 

My story is from many sources, picked up partly from along 
the newspaper row, but a large part is from personal memory 
reaching back now over seventy years. Sherman Needham’s 
father was one of the publishers of the Oskaloosa Herald, but 
another was editor, and the paper is on file in the Iowa 
Historical building at Des Moines. 

Memory—what a blessing and a comfort! My thoughts 
have run back a hundred and more times to the farm where 
I started and to the mill that my father owned, where “a 
man named Hoover,’ from some place “east of Iowa City” 
operated it, because there were no millwrights nearer; and 
to the school house where my little feet carried me to school 
adown the dusty lane. I insisted on going to school with the 
older children, and had my way. 

Then to a farm near the county seat and into a high school 
in a village of less than a thousand, where I came under the 
influence of a real teacher—in a town quite small, but a 
teacher who before he finished had been a member of the 
faculty of Harvard University, and then was president of 
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the University of Southern California. He literally dragged 
me through high school and enlisted me for a year as his 
assistant. How fortunate for me! 

These and a thousand other similar thoughts crowd in and 
comfort me on the last lap of my journey. May you and all 
my friends live long and be happy!—O. W. 


Coot Hraps CHANCED COMPROMISE 

The fascinating task of keeping history straight seems 
never to have an end. Partisan rancor blurs many 
pages of the record. This is conspicuous in relation to 
one of the most dangerous political episodes of Ameri- 
can life. After three-quarters of a century the harsh- 
ness of the political slanders still shows around the 
edges. 

Even now, when the truth long ago should have been 
accepted, there appear occasional references to Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes as beneficiary of some sort 
of fraud. That is base slander. Whatever happened, 
the president did not hold his high office by any other 
than honorable procedure. He came by his office 
honestly, and by fair game of American politics as 
operated on a large but open field. In that grand game, 
two Iowa men played conspicuous parts, each in a dif- 
ferent way, both essential to success. 

Let’s calmly look at the situation in 1876. In the 
election just held the opposing party candidates were 
Governor Hayes of Ohio and Governor Tilden of New 
York, both high-class and patriotic Americans. The 
country was nearly evenly divided. In order to make 
sure of properly conducted elections, the Federal 
authorities had sent into some states official United 
States inspectors, with full authority over the elections 
held. But, from some of these states two sets of re- 
turns were sent to Washington, and they were in dis- 
agreement. 

When congress met the first of December, it faced a 
dilemma such as never before known and not likely 
ever to repeat. It was the duty of congress to count 
the votes as returned and disclose the result. In this 
procedure, when Florida was reached, the count was 
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even, but from that state there were two sets of re- 
turns. Which should be recognized and counted? Ac- 
companying them were papers filled with accusations 
and loud screams about “fraud.” So loud was one of 
these that it was at once disregarded and sent to the 
junk heap, with branding it’s author as a notorious liar. 

Now, for congress to send to far away alligator pre- 
cinct, Dade county, and undertake to find out who had 
voted wrongly, and perhaps, to some other places, was 
obviously impossible. But a way must be found for 
arriving at a fair settlement. The electoral vote of 
Florida, and possibly of Louisiana, was essential and 
would be decisive. There might have been wrong-doing 
down at the edge of the swamps involving a few votes. 
Noboby now knows, or ever will know. But, no evid- 
ence of wholesale thievery. Roughly, perhaps there 
were 10,000 votes cast in the Florida election, approxi- 
- mately near 5,000 for electors representing each candi- 
date. It could matter little what happened in one or 
two precincts. Congress simply must find a way of 
honorable settlement of the contending partisan claims. 

Concress Movep To SEcuRE EVIDENCE 

The 44th congress was filled with able men; for in- 
stance, such as Edmunds, Conkling, Frelinghuysen, 
Morton, Allison, Blaine, Kasson, Garfield, McCrary, Bay- 
ard, and others. They were of a caliber to debate 
matters without resort to partisan clap-trap. Commit- 
tees were named to study the question and report on 
what to do. McCrary of Iowa introduced the resolu- 
tion adopted in the house to this end and Edmunds in 
the senate. Finally the select committee of which Mc- 
Crary was a member, brought forth a bill to create an 
electoral commission to investigate, ascertain election 
results and report a measure “best calculated to ac- 
complish a lawful count of the electoral vote, and best 
disposition of all questions connected therewith, and a 
due declaration of the results.” Senator Edmunds at 
great length explained the proposed procedure. After 
debate the bill was immediately passed. It was then 
late in January 1877, and on January 29th President 
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Grant signed and returned it to congress with a brief 
message of complete indorsement, which included the 
following paragraph: 

The country is agitated. It needs and it desires peace and 
quiet, and harmony between all parties and all sections. Its 
industries are arrested, labor unemployed, capital idle and 
enterprise paralyzed by reason of the doubt and anxiety at- 
tending the uncertainty of a double claim to the chief magis- 
tracy of the nation. It wants to be assured that the result 
of the election will be accepted without resistance from the 
supporters of the disappointed candidate, and that the highest 
officer shall not hold his place with a questioned title of 
right. Believing that the bill will secure these ends, I give 
it my signature. 

U. S. Grant 

The president was very moderate in his statement. 
A band of Kentuckians was lurking in the vicinity of 
the national capital, polishing their old muskets, await- 
ing orders from Henry Watterson, who had declared he 
would drench the hall of the capitol, if need be, right 
or wrong, to seat his candidate, the governor of New 
York. Word was awaited from the Southern state 
capitals where the old Confederate sabres were being 
brightened. The time and the occasion called for re- 
opening the bloody strife that once had come so near 
to destroying the Union. The whole nation was shiver- 
ing over the swagger, the threats, the wild boasting. 


Cuter Justice Key Man 


The specially constituted electoral commission met 
the first of February and set to work at high speed. 
It was composed of members from both houses of con- 
gress and the supreme court of the United States. 
There were seven Republicans and seven Democrats, 
plus David Davis, chief justice of the supreme court. 
Evidently the vote of the chief justice was the key to 
the result. Who was Davis? 


David Davis had been a circuit judge before whom 
Lincoln as a lawyer had practiced near Springfield. 
He was one of the Illinois delegates to the convention 
that nominated Lincoln, who promoted him to the Su- 
preme bench. He was not a Republican. He called 
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himself an “independent,” but on most political mat- 
ters landed in the Democrat camp. The Democrats 
confidently counted on him to cast the deciding vote 
for their candidate. 


REPUBLICANS IN Iowa CrITICAL 

As the situation became more apparent, a murmur 
of discontent was heard, and it was audible in Iowa. 
Iowa editors were asking if Allison knew what he was 
doing when he let the Democrats get away with that 
one. The Iowa State Register had taken a poll of Re- 
publican Iowa editors upon the electoral commission 
bill procedure and were reported overwhelmingly 
against it. 

The roar was heard in Washington. Senator Alli- 
son, of all the Iowans there, was best fitted to know all 
the outside and the inside of national politics. The 
journey was a short one from Allison’s home in Dubu- 
que to the big brick mansion at the top of the long hill 
in Galena. Both Republicans and Democrats met at 
Galena and plotted. Allison knew everything that 
happened. Allison singled out one Iowa editor he 
knew well and wrote him in defense of his vote for 
the commission. This was H. C. Leighton of the Oska- 
loosa Herald, who had been very critical of the bill and 
of the Republicans in congress for supporting same. 
Strangely enough, Leighton at the time was the chair- 
man of the Republican state committee, both he and 
his partner in ownership and publication of the Herald, 
William H. Needham, being staunch Republicans. 


ALLISON URGED PATIENCE ' 


Leighton published an editorial in the Herald, of Feb. 
8, 1877, which without doubt contained the Allison let- 
ter, although characterized therein as a “synopsis” or 
“simply the sentiments, thoughts and principles” out- 
lined by Allison. The editorial stated that the Allison 
letter was private; also that “although we differ with 
him on the matter, we honor a man who has nerve 
enough to vote for his sentiments,” evidencing a cool- 
ing off, perhaps because of Allison’s further statement, 
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“I am clear as to the wisdom and the propriety of the 
measure under the circumstances, and you will see be- 
fore many moons that I am right.” Leighton reported 
to his friends that the senator was not at all disturbed 
over the situation and was sure all would come out as 
he wished. Now, Allison never wrote about airy noth- 
ings. What he knew was important. In time it would 
be generally known. 

Right then, late in February, something very im- 
portant did happen. Judge Davis was a _ conscien- 
tious man. If he weighed the evidence and followed 
his conscience he would cast the deciding vote for the 
Hayes electors. But, to do so would bring upon his 
head the wrath of the whole Democrat party. He 
dared not sear his conscience by a vote for the Tilden 
electors. He was getting old. He wished to retire 
with a good name. 

Judge Davis suddenly resigned from the supreme 
bench, which automatically took him off the electoral 
commission. The Illinois legislature gave him the 
consolation of election to the United States senate. 
The hopes of the Democrats vanished. 

SOUTHERN STATE GOVERNMENTS TO DEMOCRATS 

For another chapter in the story, we move to an- 
other and a far different arena. To maintain order and 
permit civil government, as previously stated, Fed- 
eral representatives had been sent into some of the 
Southern capitals. Stephen B. Packard, a young sol- 
dier from Maine, had been entrusted with this duty in 
Louisiana. He had permitted, while there, his name 
to be used as candidate for governor against Francis 
Nichols, the incumbent. Both candidates and their 
followers claimed the election. They set up state gov- 
ernments in nearby hotels and each proceeded to 
carry on. Each was prepared to send to Washington 
electoral election returns—one for Hayes and one for 
Tilden. 

On March 1, Governor Packard received word that 
his cause for the governorship would be abandoned by 
the president. “At that time,’ stated the governor, 
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many years later, in an interview with the present 
writer, “I had started out for a ride with my wife on 
the boulevard. As I was stepping to my carriage, a 
telegram was handed to me. It was from President 
Grant offering me the position of consul at the city 
of Mexico. I knew the long pending compromise had 
been effected. The Democrats had agreed to take over 
the Southern state governments in dispute and yield 
the presidency to the Republicans. Without waiting, 
I wrote my acceptance; and a few days later I was in 
Washington and on my way to Mexico.” 


Governor Packard also told me of the incident in 
which an ex-Confederate mixed with the crowd of his 
visitors and suddenly drew a revolver and fired di- 
rectly at the governor; but Packard was then a spry 
young man and knocked the assailant’s hand, deflect- 
ing the bullet. 

Packard came to Iowa, located in Marshall county, 
and devoted himself to raising cattle. He became a 
member of the state board of agriculture and for many 
years supervised the cattle exhibits at the Iowa State 
Fair. It was during this time that he gave the inter- 
view. 

The significance of these two major events lies in 
the fact that compromise was necessary to head off 
the Henry Watterson threat of taking over the national 
capital by bloody revolution. The Kentucky riflemen 
dared not start spattering blood over the capitol walls 
without the backing of the Southern Democratic state 
governments. When this menace was ended, there 
came a sudden end to the brag and bluster about an- 
other bloody revolution. The Kentuckians found their 
way home as best they could. 

And, what about the electoral commission? After 
its organization, it had less than five weeks in which 
to do the impossible task of learning just what hap- 
pened in a hundred remote precincts. Justice Clif- 
ford had been chosen president of the commission. 
Stephen P. Bradley became chief justice and thus a 
member of the commission. There were speeches and 
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arguments, none of them going to the real issue. Very 
soon it became evident that the commission was mark- 
ing time, awaiting the outcome of negotiations behind 
the scenes. The 44th congress would come to an end 
by law at noon March 4. 


ARBITRATION AND COMPROMISE 

Up to almost the last minute the electoral commis- 
sion took no deciding vote: then it came—7 to 8. The 
decision was announced. Rutherford B. Hayes im- 
mediately was sworn in and became president. The 
commission was done; arbitration and compromise had 
saved the nation from another bloody attempt at its 
destruction. 

But, the journalistic campaign to besmirch and 
blacken President Hayes did not end. The most das- 
tardly thing in the whole record was done by Chas. 
A. Dana when he printed at the head of the New York 
Sun a picture of the president with the word “FRAUD” 
across the forehead. It was an unworthy piece of par- 
tisanship. Whatever else can be said of the whole pro- 
cedure, it was not colored by any fraud, and to their 
credit, the shameful treatment of the new president 
was not condoned by all Democrats. 

Iowans had an honorable part in guiding the ship of 
state through the stormy seas of awkward statesman- 
ship. Notably, too, while Senator Allison for a time 
bore the brunt of savage criticism from members of his 
own party, he carried few scars of the conflict for any 
length of time, and his reputation for sagacity was not 
one whit diminished. 


The Dissemination of Knowledge 

Thirty and more years ago, Nicholas Murray Butler 
told his university trustees that: 

“A university has three functions to perform .. . to 
conserve knowledge; to advance knowledge; to dis- 
seminate knowledge. It falls short of the full reali- 
zation of its aim unless, having provided for the con- 
servation and advancement of knowledge, it makes 
no provision for its dissemination as well.” 


Grave Markers at Keokuk 
By PEart Gorpon VESTAL 


Visitor or citizen at Keokuk can read history at Vic- 
tory park, on the water front, on the bluff at Rand 
park, in the beautiful grounds of the National ceme- 
tery and at scattered points along Main street. 

Older than Keokuk, the city, in the life and memory 
of Keokuk, the man, for whom the municipality is 
named. The most conspicuous historical marker in the 
city is the magificent bronze statue of the Indian chief, 
placed upon a high pedestal, fronting the river boule- 
vard in Rand park, and facing, from the high river 
bluff, a sweeping panorama of Mississippi waters. We 
will park, walk around the stately figure, and read his- 
tory and biography from the four sides of the stone base. 

Keroxux Diep ww 1848 

“Sacred to the Memory of Keokuck,” we can read on 
the east face, ‘a distinguished Sac chief, born at Rock 
Island in 1788, Died in April, 1848.” Even the death of 
the red man was more than a century ago. Note that 
the memorial adds a “c” to the spelling of the name, a 
letter commonly omitted. This carving is upon a marble 
slab, seemingly a tombstone lifted from an earlier po- 
sition and location. 

“This monument is erected by popular subscription 
in memory of the Sac Chief Keokuk, for whom this 
city is named,” is on another face of the pedestal. “In 
1883, his remains, together with the marble slab on the 
reverse side of this die, were brought from Franklin 
county, Kansas, where he died and was buried. His 
grave was located about 3% miles southeast of the vil- 
lage of Pomona, Franklin County, Kansas, on the S..E. 
¥, of the... E. % of Section 16, Township 17, Range 18, 
east of the 6th Principal Meridian, and was covered by 
the slab above mentioned. His remains, with other 
matter of historical value, are deposited in the base of 


the structure.” 
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Having his name, dates and places recorded, shall 
we now characterize the chief as a man, by reading, in 
bronze, what he said? 

‘“Keokuk’s Speech in 1812, which made him a War 
Chief: ‘I have heard with sorrow that you have deter- 
mined to leave our village and cross the Mississippi 
merely because you have been told that the Americans 
were coming in this direction. Would you leave our 
village, desert our homes and fly before an enemy ap- 
proaches? Would you leave all, even the graves of our 
fathers, to the mercy of the enemy, without trying to 
defend them? Give me charge of your warriors and I 
will defend the village while you sleep!’” 


A D.A.R. INsIGNIA 

The Insignia of the D.A.R. heads the story of the 
origin and sponsorship of the project to obtain this 
striking memorial. “This bronze statue of Chief Keokuk 
was erected by popular subscription through the ef- 
forts of the Keokuk Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Unveiled October 22, 1913. Susie 
Smythe Collier, chairman, Jane Ewing Blood, Anne B. 
Davis, Florence Curtis Diver, Lida Hiller Lapsley, Min- 
nie Beardsley Newcomb, Winona Evans Reeves, Marcia 
Jenkins Sawyer.” Several of these ladies are still liv- 
ing in Keokuk, still active in the work of the D. A. R. 


The memory of early white settlers is added on the 
last panel of the statue’s base. “To the Memory of 
the Pioneers who entered Iowa by Keokuk, the Gate 
City, and either settling in our state, or passing far- 
ther west, travelled over the well-known road known 
as the Mormon Trail. With this tablet the Daughters 
of the American Revolution of Iowa officially open 
the marking of that important pioneer highway. ‘They 
crossed the prairies as of old, The Pilgrims crossed 
the sea, To make the West as they the East, The Home- 
stead of the free.’ Erected October twenty second, 
nineteen hundred and thirteen.” This is followed by 
the D. A. R. emblem a spinning wheel. 
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BouLDER MARKERS 

Close by the monument we will halt before two 
boulders, near the n. e. corner of the park. Turning 
our backs upon the river landscape, we learn from one, 
“U. S. A., Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Span- 
ish War Veterans’ Assn., 1898-1902, Army, Navy.” The 
other reads: “In Memoriam, U. S. S. Maine, Destroyed 
in Havana Harbor, Feb. 15th, 1898. This tablet cast 
from metal recovered from U. S. S. Maine.” This was 
“Presented by Keokuk Chapter, D. A. R., June 14, 
1916.” 

Our car next halts at the former Senior, now Junior 
High School at 15th and Main streets. At the Main 
street entrance is a tablet dedicated Oct. 2, 1929, pre- 
sented by the Women’s Relief Corps, with the text of 
Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address. 

NATIONAL CEMETERY 

On to the beautiful wooded hill in the National 
cemetery. Here is a metal box, with a wired glass top, 
within which lies the old cornerstone from the Estes 
hotel. A bronze label reads: “Corner Stone of the Old 
Estes House, Fifth and Main, Keokuk, Iowa. Site of 
Army Hospital, April 17, 1862—Oct. 1, 1865. Erected 
to the memory of the soldiers who died at the old Gen- 
eral Hospital at Keokuk and are buried in the National 
Cemetery.” Miss Marcia Wescott, now Mrs. John 
Duis Buss, of Hamilton, was chosen to officiate at the 
dedication of this memorial because she is a descend- 
ant of Estes, for whom the hotel was named. This 
cornerstone was taken from its original location and 
here re-dedicated in 1929. Flanking the winding road 
to this marker are bronze plaques with patriotic quo- 
tations, and on the wall of the custodian’s office build- 
ing appears the Gettysburg address. Round-about 
are the individual stones of servicemen of the Civil 
war, both Union and Confederate, and of the patriots 
of later wars. 

Back to the business center, where at the corner of 
Main and Fifth, and facing the latter, the site of the 
former Estes House is marked. A shoe store now oc- 
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cupies this corner and its walls bear the plate: “The 
Estes House, used as a hospital for soldiers of the Civil 
war, April 17, 1862—October 1, 1865, occupied this site. 
This tablet was erected by the Daughters of Union 
Veterans of 61-65.” 

We come now to the library, pass its 1881 corner- 
stone, and view the huge bas relief of “Return of lowa 
Soldiers, 1865,” a gift of C. P. Birge, in the entrance hall. 


At Victory Park 

Down the hill we ride to Victory park, on the river 
front, “Dedicated to all those brave men and women 
who served their country in time of war, 1948.” A 
bronze plate on a large red boulder reads, “1861— 
G.A.R.—1865. One country, one flag, one language. 
Erected by Torrense Post No. 2, Dept. of Iowa, 1923.” A 
smaller boulder is “Erected in memory of the soldiers 
of the Civil War who embarked from this spot, 1861- 
65, by the Auxiliary of Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, Dept. of Iowa, October 1929.” 

A beautiful drinking fountain perpetuates the name 
of “Theodore F. Baldwin, 2nd Lt., Co. D., 114th Iowa 
Inft., Civil War, 1834-1922, a Pioneer of Keokuk.” 

We began our tour with a bronze statue of a red man 
and we end it with a bronze statue of a white man, 
both in river-view settings. Here is the equestrian 
model of Gen. Samuel Curtis, 1803-1866, who served 
in the Mexican and Civil wars. The pedestal lists the 
Iowa companies and regiments in which Keokuk men 
served during the Civil war, as the memorial, erected 
by the City of Keokuk, when J. L. Root was mayor, 
has the purpose to honor them all. 


Iowa’s ONLY NATIONAL CEMETERY 
From October 1861—almost 93 years ago—when Pat 
Sullivan of the 9th Iowa regiment died in the old 
Estes House hospital here, to the present time, a total 
of 1,677 persons have been buried in Keokuk’s Na- 
tional cemetery, the only one of its kind in Iowa and 
the scene of Memorial Day services since they were 

first ordered by Gen. John Logan in 1868. 
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Although most of those buried here are military per- 
sonnel, there also are four civilians as well as 65 wives 
and 43 children of soldiers. 


882 UNION VETERANS 


Interment records in the office of Supt. A. McLellan 
show one veteran of the Mexican war, 882 Union and 
8 Confederate soldiers of the Civil war, 135 from the 
Spanish American war, 13 from the Indian wars in the 
West who were shipped here when Fort Yates, N. D., 
was abandoned in 1908, almost 300 from World War I, 
191 from World War II, four from the Korean war, 
and 25 army and navy men without war service. 

Forty-nine are unidentified, 48 of them dating back 
to the Civil War and one from World War II. 

THE UNKNOWN SOLDIERS 

The grave of the last “Unknown Soldier” has been 
marked with a bronze wreath by Keokuk Chieftain 
chapter of the American War Dads. 

A monument to the other 48 was erected by the 
Women’s Relief Corps in 1912 and shows a Union sol- 
dier, standing at parade rest, on the top of a stone 
shaft. 

Another marker of significance is the cornerstone of 
the old Estes House, largest of five military hospitals 
which were operated in Keokuk during the Civil war. 
It was moved to the cemetery in 1929 when the Estes 
House at Fifth and Main was razed for a modern busi- 
ness block. 

Crry DonaTep LAND 


It was because of the Estes House and four other 
hospitals here that the National cemetery was estab- 
lished on September 23, 1861 when the city donated 
the first parcel of land to the federal government for 
that purpose. It was not until July 17, 1862, however, 
that congress formally accepted the cemetery as a fed- 
eral institution. 

During the Civil war Keokuk was the gateway to 
the South and the point of embarkation of all Iowa 
regiments en route to the battle fields. The wounded 
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were also brought back to Keokuk by steamboat for 
treatment in the hospitals here. 

The National cemetery now is a four-acre plot ad- 
joining Oakland cémetery and entered through an 
ornamental iron gate swung from stone columns. The 
gate is a part of an old iron picket fence, made in Keo- 
kuk, which formerly enclosed the entire cemetery. 


70 ia OOT FLAGPOLE 


Near the entrance is a circular roadway centered 
by a 70 foot flagpole and a sunken garden from which 
brownstone flagged steps lead to all parts of the 
ground. 

Graves of World Wars I and II and Korean dead are 
at the left of the entrance while those from earlier 
wars are buried toward the western border. All are 
marked by simple, white marble headstones. 

Clayton Hart was the first superintendent of the 
cemetery and A. McClellan, who succeeded Paul 
Porter in April of 1953, now is in charge. 


Hot Air Line Projected Across lowa 


In the 1850’s there was great agitation in lowa over 
the proposed building of a railroad called the Phila- 
delphia, Fort Wayne & Pacific Air Line, which was to 
cross Southern Iowa, on its sweep of the whole 
country. In many communities bonds were actually 
voted in support of the project; also stock was sub- 
scribed and money raised. But the whole project 
went down in the panic of 1857, or soon after. 

At Knoxville, Iowa, 40 citizens had subscribed for 
stock in the company, so it was reported January 27, 
1853. A referendum was held in Marion county on 
January 14, 1854, and a proposal to issue bonds by the 
county in support of the railroad project was voted 
down. At another county seat a gift of depot grounds 
was tendered to the promoters of the company. 


Postal History of Iowa 


By Wooprow W. WEsTHOLM* 
Secretary Iowa Postal History Society 


Iowa, as we know it, is a gem in an elegant setting. 
It is rich in history. It was first seen by white men 
when Marquette and Joliet touched the west bank of 
the Mississippi river in 1673. 

From 1803, when it secured its first formal govern- 
ment by the famous Louisiana Purchase, as a part of 
that territory, through successive transfers from In- 
diana, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin to Iowa territories 
and finally statehood in 1846, it has steadily developed 
its resources. 

Likewise, the postal history of Iowa is an interesting 
study. It is impossible to develop research material 
without an appreciation for or an understanding of the 
events that made our postal system a necessary part of 
our business and social life. Through the preservation 
of correspondence we have been able to trace the 
stages of development as the people moved into, then 
across the state. Postmarks trace the pioneer settle- 
ments, some of which have grown to large cities 
whereas others have long since served their purpose 
and are no longer even remembered by the present 
generation. 

The postal system in Iowa dates from 1833 the first 
postoffice being established in Dubuque (then called 
Dubuque’s Mines) on May 27th. True enough there 
were settlers in Iowa prior to that time. No doubt 
they sent messages to their families and friends or in 
connection with their business but it was, at the very 
best a difficult task. When Missouri became a state in 
1821, this region reverted to its unorganized status and 
for 13 years had no semblance of government. Traders 

*A paper delivered by Mr. Westholm Sept. 25, 1954, at the annual 
meeting of the Trans-Mississippi Philatelic Society and the Iowa Postal 


History Society, at Omaha, Nebraska, winning the Philatelic Congress 
trophy for first in excellence delivered on the program. 
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and trappers roamed the region, had their fur trading 
posts and other establishments, but no settlements 
could legally be made. 


Usually wars between the Indian tribes were fought 
without interference by the government authorities, 
but when the Sioux descended on the lead mining re- 
gions around Dubuque and drove out the legitimate 
owners, the Sac and Fox Indians, troops under Lt. 
Jefferson Davis (later President of the Confederate 
States) were dispatched to expel the usurpers. Fol- 
lowing the successful conclusion of the Black Hawk 
War, United States forced the Sac and Fox Indians to 
make a cession of the Iowa land bordering the Missis- 
sippi River. The Black Hawk Treaty was signed on 
September 15, 1832, at Fort Armstrong, on Rock Island, 
in the Mississippi river. This region was not opened 
to settlement until 1833. 


On several occasions the soldiers marched out from 
Fort Armstrong and Fort Crawford to forcibly remove 
those who were squatting on the land. The lack of 
laws in the region caused a great deal of trouble. To 
give the region some status in law and court it was 
attached to Michigan Territory in 1834 and divided into 
DuBuque & DeMoyne counties. At this time the first 
Fort Des Moines was established on the Mississippi 
river, at the present site of Montrose, by Col. Stephen 
W. Kearney. This post was garrisoned until 1837, when 
the troops were removed to Fort Leavenworth. 


It is not difficult, under these circumstances, to 
understand why it was some years from the time 
white men first roamed the region until they could 
permanently establish their homes and make their liveli- 
hood here that a need for post offices and their services 
was required. 


A comparison of the population statistics indicates 
there were but 50 whites in Iowa in 1832, but by 1836, 
only four years later, there were 10,531. And just two 
years later in 1838 this figure had more than doubled, 
numbering 22,589. This rapid growth all up and down 
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the Mississippi river and also up the lower reaches of 
the Des Moines river created a need for postal service. 


Conpitions In Earty Days 

The settlers who lived in Iowa during the early days 
mingled work with play, and although they had many 
hard experiences, they also had many good times. 
Everything was very rude and primitive, and a great 
deal of what we today regard as necessities the pioneers 
considered as luxuries. As there were no railroads here 
then, the settlers depended entirely upon horses and 
oxen, and, in some instances, supplies were brought 
in on an occasional steamer. As soon as possible after 
a territory was opened up the government established 
military and territorial roads, but before this was done 
the settlers had made their own highways and byways. 
The first roads followed the old Indian trails. As there 
were no fences the settlers drove over the prairie in 
all directions. Mails were few and far between. For 
some time postage was twenty-five cents a letter. If 
a settler was too poor to pay this, the good natured 
man who acted as postmaster would trust him until 
the sum was available. The post office was at some 
store, and mail was received at irregular intervals, 
according as the conditions of the roads and of naviga- 
tion assisted or hindered. Settlers rode many miles to 
get their letters. More specifically, postage rates dur- 
ing the early days of settlement, as governed by the 
Act of March 3, 1825 were based according to distance 
mail was carried. Not over 30 miles, 6 cents; 30 to 80 
miles, 10 cents; 80 to 150 miles, 12% cents; 150 to 400 
miles, 1834 cents; over 400 miles, 25 cents. The Act of 
March 3, 1845 reduced rates to two classifications; 
under 300 miles, 5 cents; over 300 miles, 10 cents. In 
1855 letters could be carried 3,000 miles for 3 cents, 
over 3,000 miles for 10 cents. Finally, in 1863, an 
ordinary letter could be carried any distance in the 
United States for 3 cents. 

Soon after Governor Lucas entered upon his duties 
as the first chief executive of Iowa Territory, a letter 
was addressed to him, at Burlington, Iowa, by the 
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officials at Washington. Evidently the people out East 
knew little of events on the Upper Mississippi, for the 
letter went to Burlington, New Jersey, was returned 
to Washington, was sent out, this time to Burlington, 
Vermont, and again came back to Washington. The 
postmaster was disgusted. He wrote on the letter, “For 
heaven’s sake let this letter go to some other Burling- 
ton, wherever it may be!” There were no envelopes 
in those days and the great wafer sealing the letter 
with the writing of the postmaster under the address, 
caused considerable comment. 

Mail came weekly to Burlington, the first territorial 
capital. It was brought from the East to Indianapolis 
by stage coach; thence by two-horse hack to Iowa. 
From Burlington mail was taken by hack to Davenport 
and by horseback riders to Dubuque. Before Iowa was 
a territory letters were addressed, “Iowa Post Office, 
Black Hawk Purchase, Wisconsin Territory.” 

Iowa Rivers First HicHways 

The rivers were lIowa’s first highways and were 
much larger than they are now. The Iowa, Des Moines, 
Cedar and even the Turkey River were thought to be 
navigable. Today the Mississippi and the Missouri may 
be said to be the only navigable streams in lowa. The 
first steamboat to pass along Iowa’s eastern border was 
the “Virginia”, which in 1823, carried supplies to Prairie 
du Chien. The pioneer steamboat on the Des Moines 
was the “S. B. Science, Captain Clark,” which made a 
short trip in the fall of 1837. The steamer “Ione” 
landed troops and supplies at Raccoon. Fork in August 
of 1843 where the capital city of Iowa now stands. 
This became a busy route during the next few years 
until the stage and railroad took the steamer’s place. 
Some of these lines held government contracts to carry 
the mail and “Steamboat” or “Steam” markings on 
early covers verify and portray this interesting phase 
of our early postal history. 

Until the coming of the railroad, and for many years 
after the building of the first lines the stage answered 
the general demands of inland travel and traffic. Frink 
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and Walker was the company operating the first stages 
in Iowa. In 1854 the Western Stage Company succeed- 
ed the older concern. The mail routes covered by 
these stages were important to the rapidly expanding 
businesses and gave a more commercial atmosphere to 
the postal service that had seen its beginning in the 
irregular steamer-trips and the post rider. 


The first rail on Iowa soil was laid in May, 1854. By 
the end of 1855 there were sixty-seven miles of track 
in operation. January 1, 1856, the first train pulled 
into Iowa City, the westernmost station of Iowa. In 
August, 1866, the first train entered Des Moines over 
the Des Moines Valley road. In about six months, or 
in February, 1867, a locomotive arrived at Council 
Bluffs. Steam had succeeded horses. Iowa’s stage 
coach days were drawing to a close. It was not until 
July 1, 1870, however, that the last old coach left Des 
Moines for Indianola. 

With the coming of the railroad, postal service in 
Iowa was again improved. On August 28, 1864 the first 
trip of the U.S. Railway Postoffice was completed from 
Chicago to Clinton. The trip proved successful and 
thereafter the growth of the railway mail service was 
quite rapid. All route agents became railway postal 
clerks by 1890, and postmarks changed from Agt. to 
RPO. 

Rural free delivery service was established under 
President Cleveland in 1896. Air mail service in Iowa 
commenced in 1920, when a through service between 
New York and San Francisco was attempted, but this 
service was not continuous, since the mail was carried 
by train at night. It became apparent that the service 
to be really worth while must be operated day and 
night. The first through day and night service was 
inaugurated July 1, 1924. In more recent years, as the 
passenger and mail trains have been withdrawn from 
lines on which small towns no longer supported the 
service, Star-routes and highway post offices have con- 
tinued to furnish postal service. This latter type of 
service has become quite popular in Iowa, so much that 
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Des Moines is termed “the highway post office capital 
of the United States,” seven routes now operating from 
that point. 


! 


GAZETEERS PostaL GuIDES AND MAPS 


The student of postal history satisfies his desire for 
knowledge with such references as the United States 
Postal Guides, maps such as Andreas’ Historical Atlas of 
Iowa in 1875, early Iowa Gazetteers and histories written 
by various authors which touch on the subject. But 
the postal collector feels he has gone but part of the 
way unless he locates examples of these types of mail 
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service given Iowa covers throughout the periods just 
described. The story of postal service in Iowa can be 
told much more affectively when illustrated with covers 
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neatly arranged on album pages together with a brief 
description of the cover, the town or the contents of 
the letter. 


Postal History of Iowa is interesting as it helps us 
better appreciate the mail service we are presently 
enjoying. By study and research we can learn the 
history of our State in a much more personal manner, 
visualizing the circumstances connected with each 
cover. Many new friends may be added to one’s 
acquaintance in the search for “ghost town” and other 
historically interesting covers. And finally, and this 
is important, postal history collectors are helping to 
preserve documentary evidence of the growth and ad- 
vancement of our postal system which might other- 
wise be destroyed and forgotten. 


These facts serve only to bring by outline the postal 
history of Iowa; a more detailed study is necessary 
to thoroughly understand and appreciate its definite 
growth, step by step. For example, the following list 
of Territorial postoffices indicates the years in which 
they were begun: 

1833 
Dubuque 
1834 
Fort Des Moines No. 1 
1836 

Burlington, Clark’s Ferry, Davenport, Fort Madison, Keokuk, 

Montpelier, Parkhurst, Peru. 
1837 

Augusta, Black Hawk, Bloomington, Camanche, Farmington, 
Pleasant Valley, Rock Creek, Rockingham, Salisbury, Moscow, 
Mount Pleasant, New Lexington, Sanbornton, Wapello, Waube- 
sipinicon. 

1838 

Bentonsport, Cedarville, Deventerville, Geneva, Grandview, 
Jacksonville, Montrose, New London, Portoro, West Liberty, 
Wyoming. 

1839 

Charleston, Salem, West Point. 

1841 

Ambrosia, Andrew, Bally Claugh Grove, Berlin, Birmingham, 
Bloomfield, Blue Grass, Brighton, Cascade, Cedar River, Colum- 
bus City, Dodgeville, Edinburg, Fairfield, Fair Haven, Florence, 
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Fox, Franklin, Fredonia, Glendale, Harrisburg, Harrison, Hart- 
ford, Hickory Grove, Hope Farm, Indian Prairie, Iowa City, 
Iowaville, Lockridge, Lowell, Lyons, Marion, Millville, Nash- 
ville, Pamaho, Philadélphia, Pleasant Grove, Point Pleasant, 
Portland, Pottsville, Powassheek, Prairie House, Prairie La 
Porte, Princeton, Richland, Rising Sun, Rome, Solon, Spring- 
field, Spring Rock, Tete de Mort, Tipton, Toolesborough, Tren- 
ton, Tuscarora, Van Buren, Vandenburg, Virginia Grove, Wal- 
nut Fork, Washington, Wickliffe, Winchester, Yatton. 

1842 

Bonaparte, Parks. 

1843 

Crooked Creek, String Prairie, Wabasha. 

From this it is easy to see that 1841 was an especially 
important year in the postal service growth; but many 
more were organized in 1846, when statehood was 
attained. 


Historian Bess Aldrich 


If future Americans, a thousand years from now, 
desire to recover the authentic flavor of pioneer life in 
the midwest, they can do no better than turn to the 
historical novels of Bess Streeter Aldrich. 

First-comers to this wilderness toward the middle 
of the nineteenth century were too busy establishing 
their homesteads to write much history. The second 
generation was too involved in establishing new 
schools and developing new methods of agriculture 
on the lands their fathers had cleared. It remained 
for the third generation, with perspective, but still 
with access to original sources, to write the story. 

Bess Streeter Aldrich, who died this week in Lin- 
coln, Nebr., had unique qualifictions for this task. Her 
grandfather, Zimri Streeter, was the original settler 
on the family farm near Cedar Falls, obtaining title 
from the government. He was a member of the first 
legislature to meet in Des Moines. Although old Zimri 
died before Bess was born, her childhood was filled 
with talk of the founding of a new state and the ad- 
ventures of the pioneers. 

Black Hawk county’s interest in Bess Streeter Al- 
drich might therefore be excused on the basis of local 
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pride. But, while we can give testimony on the au- 
thenticity of her historical data, the American public 
as a whole acclaimed her story-telling talents and the 
sweetness of her personality as revealed in her books. 
“Song of Years” was a best-seller in its day and still 
is a favorite in library circulation lists. The univer- 
sal appeal of her stories is shown by the fact that this 
novel was translated into five foreign languages for 
publication abroad. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of Mrs. Al- 
drich’s historical novels is the way they revealed, with- 
out any conscious attempt to do so, the way the Ameri- 
can tradition—dating from the days of the Magna 
Carta and the American Revolution—was transplanted 
into the wilderness. The pioneers were faced with 
backbreaking toil, staggering economic reverses and a 
life that could have made them dull and coarse. But 
never for more than a moment did this hardship and 
monotony dull their high spirit nor extinguish their 
faith that a society of free and equal men could es- 
tablish a better way of life on this continent. 

Bess Streeter Aldrich was our historian and we are 
deeply grieved that she is gone. But, through her tal- 
ents and painstaking research, she has left an honest 
and inspiring monument in her books. Surely those 
works will endure because of their simplicity, their 
absorbing plots and their accurate portrayal of a way 
of life that is now gone. Thus Bess Streeter Aldrich 
has herself become an important part of the rich Ameri- 
ican heritage from the past.—Waterloo Courier. 


The Poetry of Seeing and Telling 


The greatest thing a human soul ever does in this 
world is to see something, and tell what it saw in a 
plain way. Hundreds of people can talk for one who 
can think, but thousands can think for one who can see. 
To see clearly is poetry, prophecy and religion all in one. 
—JoHN RusKIN. 


Mars Hill Log Church 


By Preart Rupe HARNESS 


A church bell rang out for the first time in Wapello 
county, Iowa, from a Congregational church in Ot- 
tumwa, about 1853. It was calling men in their freshly 
blackened boots; women in their best silk—or calico— 
dresses, and children with shining, scrubbed faces to- 
gether for holy worship on Sunday morning. It was 
not the first church in the county, though the first 
church, formed at Agency, was of the Congregational 
denomination and dates from about 1846, being or- 
ganized by the Rev. Spaulding, who arrived in the 
county about 1843. Also he was instrumental in pro- 
moting the Ottumwa church, which was the first to 
erect a belfry and support a bell. 

It was in 1853, that the Presbyterian group and the 
Baptist people obtained the joint occupancy of a 
“hall,” which was reached by a rickety stair, and be- 
gan holding services of their respective denomina- 
tions; in 1844 to 1949, the Methodists and Catholics 
were beginning to build churches in the county at Ot- 
tumwa and Kirkville. All these have been razed and 
_ replaced by imposing, modern structures where im- 
pressive services are held regularly. 

While this early activity was going on, and the 
embryo congregations were growing, over in the hills, 
in the southmost portion of the county, and in the 
north edge of Davis county, along Soap creek where 
transportation was difficult and the roads little more 
than cow paths, there were quiet, simple folk who con- 
sidered their “homespun” and “hickory” clothing un- 
fit apparel for “town churches,” yet they loved God 
and accepted Christ as their Savior. In this commun- 
ity there was no place for religious meetings except 
in the homes which were, usually one-room log cabins. 
God had given this section of the state a woman of 
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sterling qualities and high ideals whose name was Bar- 
bara Clark. 

She owned some land on which a tiny cemetery had 
already been started; the oldest stone bearing the date 
of 1846. An ideal spot, where drainage was no prob- 
lem in the days of crude wooden boxes—often con- 
structed by kind neighborly hands which afterwards 
“dug” and shaped the unlined graves. Here, the ris- 
ing sun early kissed the little mounds; the last glow 
of evening hovered like a gentle benediction. It was 
of this land that Barbara Clark said: 

For and in consideration of the Regard and esteem I have 
for Christianity and benevolent institutions, I hereby con- 
vey to A. Smock, S. A. Monroe, and A. Clark, the Trustees 
of the Missionary Baptist Church at Mars Hall, and to their 
successors in office the following tract of Land & described 
by meets & bounds as follows, to wit. Commencing at the 
South East corner of the South West quarter of the South 
East quarter of Section Thirty Three (33) in Township Seventy- 
one (71) Range thirteen west, thence north Thirteen Rods 
thence Due West Eighteen & a half rods thence Due South 
Thirteen rods to South line of said Section Thence East along 
Said Section Line Eighteen & a half rods to the place of be- 
ginning & being in the State of Iowa & Wapello County to 
have & to hold the Same for the use of the said Baptist 
Church as long as they Shall continue for the use of said lot 
for a church Lot & bury-ground. And Warrant the Title 
against all persons whosoever. In Testimony thereof I have 


hereunto set my hand and seal this 16th day of May A D 1857. 
(Signed) BARBARA CLARK 


This deed was duly acknowledged by a Justice of 
the peace, on the same date, and was recorded in the 
recorder’s office of Wapello county, May 29, 1857, by 
A. F. Hoddy, Deputy Recorder. 

Loca WorkERS ERECTED CHURCH 

Soon, very soon, thereafter, volunteer workers cut 
and hewed massive timbers from the surrounding 
woods to build a church edifice, which is still standing, 
twenty-eight feet long; twenty-six feet wide, and mea- 
suring nine feet-nine inches to the eaves; requiring 
nine large logs and one of fence-post dimensions to 
attain this height, on the above described land. 

The logs were hewn square and laid end-on-end, 
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with morticed corners. The logs bear witness today 
of the tools and methods used. The cracks between 
were “chinked and daubed.” The first roof was of 
clapboards, and there was a “puncheon” floor. The 
door was of native lumber, sawed at a mill in the neigh- 
borhood. The roof, door and floor have been repaired 
and replaced, but the same old logs are there, with 
two windows, of twelve panes each, on each side for 
light and air. 

The original heating plant was a fireplace built of 
stone hauled from the Des Moines river near the 
Agency ford. In later years a stove was installed. 

To this place, from all directions, came the Clarks, 
Smocks, Donaldsons, Rupes, Monroes, Pedens, Hales, 
Headys, and many on foot, horseback, in farm wagons, 
and perhaps some were riding in ox-carts, to offer up 
sincere prayers and praise to their Maker. Many re- 
vivals have been held here by various groups of Pro- 
testant churches, and many a romance ripened into 
marriage, as he walked her home from church; this 
pioneer log church. 

This church has been known as “Mars Hill,” though 
in the deed record it is named “Mars Hall.” Either 
name seems to be fitting, and whether it is rightly 
called “Hill” or “Hall,” its rich history remains the 
same. 

OncE SHELTERED RUNAWAY SLAVES 

A Davis County History offers us the legend that, 
“During the Civil War the building was used as one 
of the hiding places of escaped slaves and was one of 
the stopping places of the underground railway sys- 
tem used by the Northerners to aid negroes in escap- 
ing from their masters. One old colored man, named 
Jones, of Albia, who for three terms held a position in 
the cloak room of the Iowa senate was one of the 
number.” 

It never had a bell to call people to worship, but 
from the congregation of this pioneer structure— 
sturdy as the hands that built it—went forth some 
thirty-five young men to battle in the great Civil War 
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which tested our Nation’s strength. Some returned to 
till the surrounding soil; others only to seek a last 
resting place in the shade of the oaks, pines and 
spruce where many of their comrades in arms later 
joined them. 

Services were held in this log church, Memorial Day, 
1953. It was a later—much later—generation which 
filled the “pews” (homemade benches) and there was 
string music to take the place of the now silent and 
dilapidated organ, which served for many years, and 
still sits in the corner, but the “Amens” and the “Praise 
His Names” were not new, and will never be old. The 
breezes through the pine trees must have been whis- 
pering the same Psalms as of yore. Little American 
flags proudly fluttered in the tall, tall grass on the little 
mounds in the cemetery; grass unmolested by scythe 
or sickle. 

The road there is passable, in dry weather, and the 
building may be entered at any time, the latest known 
“latch” on the door being an ordinary twine string tied 
through what remains of a hasp. Inside is a little 
table. Perhaps it was called a “stand” in the long ago. 
It has served as a pulpit for many, many years, and on 
it is a registration book where people who visit this his- 
torical shrine may sign their names. Under date of 
July 1954, there are signatures of men and women from 
surrounding states and Canada. 

Above the pulpit is a hand-printed sign asking all to 
“please” help keep it as good as it is, and not add to 
the destruction. 

There has been no organized effort made for the 
preservation of the building, or the perpetual care of 
the cemetery. There is no sexton to open new graves, 
but the neighbors still serve. Over the years, repairs 
have been made by subscription taken up by some of 
the more interested residents of the community who 
have gone ahead with the meager replacements. Natu- 
ral deterioration has now definitely set in, and the storms 
of many years have left marks, yet it is a spot to which 
people seem to gravitate. How much longer its rug- 
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ged, friendly, sacred walls can offer a welcome is prob- 
lematical—in its present state of disrepair. The build- 
ing is material, or is it? 
New Mars Hit Roap 

The Wapello county supervisors have constructed a 
road to Mars Hill chapel, according to the Ottumwa 
Courier. The chapel is a log church, built more than 
100 years ago and believed to be one of the oldest and 
largest log churches existing in the country today. Al- 
though it is only one room, it is a large room. The na- 
tive oak and walnut logs are in a fair state of preserva- 
tion. For the past 25 years, access to the remote chapel 
on the Wapello-Davis county line was only by foot. 
However, a couple of years ago Davis county opened a 
roadway to the chapel. Now Wapello county has made 
a road, giving access to the rustic church from both 
directions. 


Iowa Has Nearly a Million 


In Iowa, again this year, (1954), many communities 
are observing the centennial of their founding. The 
telephone hasn’t been around that long. But since it 
first came to Iowa in 1878, it has been one of the state’s 
best “citizens.” It has served the needs of practically 
every community—a partner in the progress of the 
state. The growth of the telephone is, in itself, a meas- 
ure of its popularity. Today, there are 549,200 Bell 
telephones in Iowa—over a quarter of a million more 
than 10 years ago—and 2,700,000 calls are made each 
day. In addition, there are 346,250 telephones served 
by other telephone companies, a total of 895,450 tele- 
phones serving the people of Iowa.—N. W. Bell Tele- 
phone Bulletin. 


How Honor Comes 


No person was ever honored for what he received. 
Honor has been the reward for what he gave.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 


The Black Hawk Treaty 


By Berry FIepLer 


“The historian who locates a document linking the 
present with the distant past becomes as excited and 
remains in that state longer than the driller who 
brings in a gusher or the jockey who wins the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

“At this moment there is a high tide of excitement 
in historical circles over the finding of Keokuk’s copy 
of the treaty of 1832 by which the Indians relinquished 
six million acres of Iowa land, following the conclu- 
sion of the Black Hawk war. 

“The city of Davenport stands today on the site 
where this treaty was written, and the land upon which 
Davenport is built was a part of the six million acres 
relinquished by the Indians.” 

These views are those of men interested in bringing 
this important document home to Davenport. 

I became interested in the purchase of the Black 
Hawk treaty through newspaper articles reporting 
that the Iowa Book Collectors club was proposing its 
purchase. A telephone directory fortunately showed 
that Mr. Fred Schwengel, president of the club, was 
practically a neighbor. I made an appointment, bor- 
rowed the car, and started off on a Sunday afternoon 
adventure of real historic drama. 

No interviewer could have asked for a more enthu- 
siastic personality than Mr. Schwengel, a state repre- 
sentative of Scott county. 

Because I knew nothing of the Iowa Book Collectors 
club, Mr. Schwengel informed me that the club was 
originated at the State University of Iowa by Mr. 
Ralph Ellsworth, head of the University library, and 
Mr. Clyde Walton, head of the rare book section at the 
library, now secretary of the Book Collectors club. 
Though organized but two years ago, the club can pres- 
ently boast a membership of over one hundred. 
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Mr. Schwengel is also a member of the Midwest’s 
Civil War Round Table club which meets in Chicago. 
“The secretary of this club, Mr. Ralph Newman, head 
of the Lincoln Bookstore in Chicago, was asked to in- 
vestigate a copy of the Black Hawk treaty supposedly 
owned by a Mr. Manson, now living in Kansas City,” 
explained Mr. Schwengel. “The Chicago buyer, repre- 
sented by Mr. Newman, planned to purchase the treaty 
and upon the event of his death leave it to the State 
University of Iowa. 

“Before the treaty was acknowledged, investigation 
showed that Chief Keokuk moved from this territory to 
a reservation near Wapello, then to Tama, and from 
there to Kansas City. 

“Upon the death of this great chief, the treaty was 
handed down to his son Moses, who was considered 
even wiser than his father. Moses became a Baptist 
and was baptized in Kansas City. He was then the 
head of the tribe and married twice, the second time 
to a white woman. Before her death, the treaty was 
given to Mr. Manson, a relative of Chief Keokuk through 
marriage. 

“Since the treaty was authenticated, Mr. Newman 
received authorization to purchase the document. 
However, in the interim, the Chicago buyer died.” 

Iowans BECAME INTERESTED 

This is the point where the existence of the treaty 
came to the attention of Mr. Schwengel and Mr. Wal- 
ton. Because of the Book Collectors’ interest in any 
valuable collection such as this, Mr. Schwengel and 
Mr. Walton looked into the prospect of purchase. On 
January 18, 1954, the yellow, fourteen-page bundle re- 
turned to Davenport after an absence of one hundred 
and thirty-two years. 

“The purpose of bringing the treaty to Davenport 
was to show it to interested persons of this area with 
the idea of raising money,” said Mr. Schwengel. “How- 
ever, a number of pledges have already been made in 
the Davenport area, and the State University of Iowa 
has also received cash gifts towards its purchase. 
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“There are but two known originals of the treaty— 
the one recently discovered in the hands of a relative 
of Keokuk and proposed for purchase, and the one in 
the official archives in Washington, D.C. 


“A study of the many treaties entered into with the 
numerous tribes and bands of Indians seemed to indi- 
cate, with few exceptions, two kinds of agreements— 
treaties of friendship and understanding, and treaties 
of cession with agreement for friendship in which we 
laid down the law. 


“The former were most common in the early his- 
tory of America, especially following the War of 1812. 
Apparently these were necessary to protect the white 
man who lived near the Indian Territory, to renew 
and rebuild understanding, and to control the con- 
duct of the Indians in his trade with the whites and 
other tribes. It also served to bring about a better un- 
derstanding on the part of the whites of the problems 
of the aborigines, as well as an appreciation by the In- 
dian of the motives and intent of the white man in his 
desire to build a nation and to grow. 

“The signatures, with very few exceptions, were 
signed solely with an ‘X’ by the chief and warriors 
representing the tribes.” 

Looking through a copy of the treaty itself, one can 
see such names as Keokuk, or He Who Has Been Every- 
where; Pashepaho, or the Stabber; Wawkkumee, or 
Clear Water; Pacotokee, or Wounded Lip, and Mauque- 
tee, or the Bald Eagle. Following each is the tradi- 
tional “X.” 

Well known names to all Davenporters are those of 
Farnam and Davenport mentioned in Article V of the 
treaty, which reads: 

The United States, at the earnest request of the said con- 
federated tribes (Sac and Fox) further agree to pay to Far- 
nam and Davenport, Indian traders at Rock Island, the sum 
of forty thousand dollars without interest, which sum will 
be in full satisfaction of the claims of the said traders against 
the said tribes, and by the latter was, on the tenth day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, acknow- 
ledged to be justly due, for articles of necessity, furnished in 
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the course of the seven preceding years, in an instrument of 
writing of said date, duly signed by the Chiefs and Headmen 
of said tribes and certified by the late Felix St. Vrain, United 
States’ agent, and Antoine LeClaire, United States’ inter- 
preter, both for the said tribes. 

Of particular interest in this treaty is the provision 
whereby LeClaire was granted land. It was from 
these grants that Davenport eventually emerged. As 
stated in Article VI of the treaty: 

At the special request of the said tribes, the United States 
agree to grant, by patent, in fee simple, to Antoine LeClaire, 
interpreter, a part Indian, one section of land opposite Rock 
Island, within the country herein ceded by the Sacs and 
Foxes. 

Davenport became one of these grants named for 
Colonel George Davenport at the insistence of his 
friend LeClaire; the other became what we now call 
the town of LeClaire. Because of the great love, 
friendship, and trust placed in LeClaire by the Indians, 
it is generally thought that Keokuk insisted on these 
two grants. 


Crry or DaveNrorT ESTABLISHED 

Before establishing the city of Davenport, LeClaire 
and a group of friends met February 23, 1936, at the 
home of Colonel Davenport on the Island. Of the 
members of the original company LeClaire and Dav- 
enport are the two prominent names identified with 
the city. 

The town was to be laid out by May first of the same 
year. During this month lots were placed on sale and 
buyers came by boat from St. Louis and other points. 
For two days the sales continued during which time 
fifty to sixty lots were sold from three hundred to six 
hundred dollars each. Unsold property was divided 
among the proprietors. 

The first hotel was opened at Front and Ripley 
streets by Davenport and LeClaire. These transactions 
gave birth to the infant city of Davenport. The area 
was then but a fraction of the city’s present site, 
bounded on the east by Harrison, on the north by 
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Seventh street, on the west by Warren, and on the 
south by the Mississippi. 


The treaty has tremendous historic value because 
of its termination of the Black Hawk war and its ces- 
sion of land to the United States. In speaking of the 
document, Mr. Schwengel referred to a series of ar- 
ticles written on it by Mr. Rex Ballard of the Daily 
Times. In one of these articles Mr. Ballard states that: 

The conflict between Black Hawk and Keokuk as rival 
chieftains of the Sac and Fox nation, bitter and long lasting, 
played an important role in shaping the history of Iowa. 
Had Black Hawk been of different temperament he might 
have heeded the counsels of his rival, and the Black Hawk 
Purchase which opened up Eastern Iowa to white settlement 
might not have come about. Or at least, acquisition of the 
territory in that cession might have occurred in a different 
manner and under different circumstances. 


Keokuk, whose counsels prevailed among the greater por- 
tion of the Sac and Fox nation after the Black Hawk war, 
had the wisdom, foresight to recognize the inevitable, that 
it was useless to struggle against the white people. 

Where Black Hawk resisted, Keokuk compromised. Black 
Hawk was crafty in war, but not sagacious in diplomacy. 
Where Keokuk avoided obstacles, Black Hawk combatted 
them. 

However, the treaty itself was named after Chief 


Black Hawk, who ruled the country’s largest Indian 
nation in the midwest area, the Sac and Fox. 

Though many historians believe that the signing of 
the treaty took place at Fifth and Farnam streets, Mr. 
Schwengel and others feel certain that “the prelimin- 
ary councils were held here but that the actual sign- 
ing took place on the island or near the fort.” For in 
the treaty itself the opening sentence reads, “Articles 
of a Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cession, con- 
cluded at Fort Armstrong, Rock Island . . .”; and it 
closes, “Done at Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, Illinois, 
this twenty-first day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, and 
of the independence of the United States the fifty- 


seventh.” 
Time had nearly escaped me when I suddenly real- 
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ized that it was time to conclude my interview. Before 
I left, however, Mr. Schwengel took time to show me 
his fascinating collection of books on famous women 
in history. On looking through the history of these 
books alone one could find more than ample material 
for another story. Nevertheless, my mind came back 
to the Black Hawk Treaty purchase as Mr. Schwengel 
said, “The collectors club with the cooperation of in- 
terested citizens to buy the document and place it in 
the Davenport Museum if and when it has a more ade- 
quate building available. Until such time, it is thought 
that the treaty should be housed in the University Li- 
brary. 

“Tt will take approximately four thousand dollars to 
purchase this great historic Indian treaty for Daven- 
port,” he said. Genuine enthusiasm gleamed in his 
eyes as he spoke of the famous papers. “This docu- 
ment, which really begins Davenport city history, 
should be permanently located here,’ added he. “It 
belongs in Davenport. Every generation of Daven- 
port children will find it of lasting importance when 
they study the history of their community and their 
state.” 


Record of Living Events 


The newspaper is the historian’s surest and most nearly 
eternal source of information. The living event is gone, but 
the newspaper is evidence that life and action were there. 

Who wrote the above lines is not known, but they 
suggest and typify a reliance in the highest ideals of 
journalistic endeavor when honestly performed. The 
factual recording of events, just as they are, repre- 
sents morality in service, when not tainted by slant- 
ing or distortion of statement. 


The Indian Battle Near Crescent 
By 0. [> Prorrr 


Both historical data and folklore stories tell of an 
Indian battle that is said by some to have occurred in 
September, 1840, at about the present site of Crescent, 
Iowa. They do not agree in entirety, nor does archeo- 
logical evidence entirely coincide. The date, prob- 
ably may be nearly correct, for about that there seems 
to be quite general agreement. Old-timers in the vi- 
cinity often tell of the battle, and their tales do not 
always quite match. But, enough is known to con- 
firm the battle having taken place, and near or on the 
present site of the town of Crescent, some ten miles 
north of Council Bluffs. 

Various types of Indian burials there were described 
by the writer in an article appearing in the ANNALS 
several years ago relating to Pottawattamie county In- 
dian burials, including excavations of seven burial 
mounds by the late Dr. Gilder and assistants’ at this 
point. Since those “wheel” burials have relation to 
that incident, I will briefly describe them. 

Graves containing as many as nine skeletons were 
uncovered showing burial head in, with extremities 
extending outward much like spokes of a wagon wheel. 
Also, a number of others were found in the river tier 
counties. All were very shallow, and no artifacts ever 
found in the graves, other than unio shells with which 
the graves were dug. 

The archeological evidence would place the site of 
the battle in section 33, Boomer township, along the 
North Pigeon creek. Here, at various times, hun- 
dreds of artifacts have been found including many 
potsherds. This site later was that of the Bibee camp 
awaiting to join a wagon train to cross the plains 
to California, Utah and Oregon. This could be as late 
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as in 1852, when the last of the Mormons decamped 
from this area. 

The folklore tales so radically disagree in details, 
and the archeological evidence being indisputable, 
that the writer believes the imaginations of some early 
settlers colored their stories, which passed along from 
one generation to another. 

As proof, many of the artifacts found in field and 
the north Pigeon creek are of the Algonquins and it is 
positive some of the shards are those of the Woodland 
culture, and that takes one back before Columbian 
days. How long has the Missouri valley been inhab- 
ited? A single tiponi stone and a few prayed sticks 
found in under a ground cave along with elaphus den- 
tine only arouses one’s curiosity. Various types of 
shards could have been made by a single tribe for 
only two types of binder was used, crushed deteriorating 
granite and clam shell. After all, the writer is a dilet- 
tante and possibly never more than 25 percent cor- 
rect. 

One folklore tale quite generally credited tells of 
thirty Pottawattamie, Ottawa and Chippewa young In- 
dians who having been fully warned by P. J. DeSmet 
to keep the peace with neighboring tribes, disregarded 
the warning and marched on twice their number 
camped atop a bluff in native timber a little north and 
east of the village of Crescent. It was in the month of 
September and the wind was blowing from the south- 
east. It was a decided advantage to the Cherokee and 
Sioux. Their arrows carried farther and with more 
deadly effect, while the Pottawattamie had to shoot 
against the wind. The battle raged the greater part of 
the day in potshot style. Twenty-one of the Pottawat- 
tamie lay dead on the field and the remaining nine are 
said to have fled north across the main Pigeon creek. 
They were pursued and slain to the last man. 

A wheel burial atop a bluff on the adjoining farm 
of S. B. Peters was opened by him, Uncle Joe Thomas 
and the writer. Here we found nine skeletons with 
skulls bashed in, presumably by a blunt instrument, 
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a tomahawk. The dentine was that of young adult 
males which may well be considered to represent the 
nine slain as mentioned. But this is far from the 
truth, as the burial at that time represented great age. 
It could be that the real burial of the Pottawattamie 
was farther north and east, as all the bluffs on the 
north of Pigeon and North Pigeon are rolling and 
peaked ever and anon. 

DeSmet makes no mention of this battle, but it is 
known that he visited the Cherokees and begged them 
to keep the peace and limit their hunting grounds to 
territory bounded on the south by the Boyer river. 
Crescent is some 15 or more miles south of the pre- 
scribed boundary line. 

On the hillside east of the Bibee camp-site, Uncle 
Joe Thomas and the writer excavated the grave con- 
taining the skeleton of an adult female and an infant, 
thought to be the wife and child of Polk Roach, later 
an infamous character of Civil war days. In the 
timber beyond this grave are numerous Indian graves 
of unknown tribes. The “wheel” burials are accredited 
to the Winnebago, but in the burials of the dead in the 
outbreak of smallpox in 1848, they dug pits and burned 
the bodies. This work was that of Dr. R. F. Gilder of 
Omaha. He had as assistants Jack DeWitt, a reporter, 
two Omaha university students and the writer. The 
only feature of this was the finding of a female nether 
jaw containing supernumerary dentine. Otherwise our 
entire day spent at labor was futile. 


When One Talked at a Time 


In the whole history of law and order the longest 
step forward was taken by primitive man when, as 
if by common consent, the tribe sat down in a circle 
and allowed only one man to speak at a time.—Curtis 


Bok. 


The Spirit of Service 


By ,CiirForp R. BLoom 


Once again Christmas is with us, and in every civ- 
ilized land sprays of holly and mistletoe, glossy 
wreaths of laurel and red, fragrant boughs of spruce 
and pine and brightly glowing tapers—all have given 
evidence that the Spirit of Christmas is abroad in 
the land, and stand as symbols of that Love which was 
able to transform even a lowly stable behind an inn 
into the holiest of human sancturaries—a home. 


Whatever may be a man’s religious belief or sect, in 
whatever regard he may hold that Splendid Figure in 
the manger at Bethlehem, if he be any kind of right- 
thinking man he could not fail to be exalted at the 
jubilant voice of Christmas, with its message of Peace 
and Hope and Love to all mankind. 


Surely, it is a beautiful thing to have a day out of 
all the year when Love reigns supreme and only Good 
Will is the creed of every heart. Surely it is a fine 
thing to have a season of the year when avarice is for- 
gotten and our better selves are allowed to stand un- 
masked and unashamed before the world. And never 
in all the history of the world has there been a greater 
need than now for the perpetuation of the Spirit of 
Christmas, not just for one day or season alone, but 
for every day of every year. 

Now, only short months since the guns were silenced 
in the last of three terrible wars, which were to end all 
wars, Peace still sees an endless file of marching men. 
Military rivalry and political intrigue are in the fore. 
Sparks of hate are fanned into flame all because the 
Spirit of Christmas, Good Will, Friendship and Hu- 
man Service have not yet found their way into the 
hearts of many men. 

So here is a challenge—it is only when all men shall 
know Good Will that a lasting Peace shall be known. 
Then will the essential interests of human life be ser- 
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ved and promoted by co-operation rather than by com- 
petition. Mutual respect and good will will take the 
place of distrust. Sympathy and service will lighten 
the burden of suffering humanity and the Golden Rule, 
instead of merely being a beautiful sentiment, shall be- 
come the binding obligation of all. 

Then too, shall the Spirit of Service find itself in the 
heart of every life, and we shall know a fine national 
self-respect instead of boastful conceit and jingoistic 
cries against fancied insults to our flag. A true spirit 
of Friendship and Service alone can energize the activi- 
ties of any state and safeguard the liberty of its 
citizens. 


Romance and Tragedy at Keokuk 


A charming, although pathetic, tale of an early Iowa 
settlement in Lee county is told of an attractive In- 
dian maiden who met a white doctor in a romantic 
way and they were married. It is related that in 1820, 
LaMoliese, a French trader, had a station at what was 
afterward Sandusky, six miles above Keokuk, in that 
county. The same year, a cabin was built where the 
city of Keokuk now is located, by Dr. Samuel C. Muir, 
a surgeon in the United States army. His romantic 
marriage and subsequent life are the subject of the 
narrative. 

While stationed at a military post on the Upper 
Mississippi, the post was visited by a beautiful Indian 
maiden—whose native name, unfortunately, has not 
been preserved—who, in her dreams, had observed a 
white man unmoor his canoe, paddle it across the 
river, and come directly to her lodge. She felt assured, 
according to the superstitious belief of her race, that 
in her dreams she had seen her future husband, and 
had come to the fort to find him. 

Meeting Dr. Muir, she instantly recognized him as 
the hero of her dream, which, with childlike inno- 
cence and simplicity, she related to him. Her dream 
was indeed prophetic. Charmed with Sophia’s (the 
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name he subsequently gave her) beauty, innocence 
and devotion, the doctor was captivated and honor- 
ably married her; but after awhile the sneers and jibes 
of his brother officers—less honorable than he, per- 
haps—made him feel ashamed of his dark-skinned 
wife, and when his regiment was ordered down the 
river to Bellefontaine, it was said he embraced the 
opportunity to rid himself of her, never expecting to 
see her again, and little dreaming that she would have 
the courage to follow him. 

But, with her infant child, this intrepid wife and 
mother, started alone in her canoe, and after many 
days of weary labor and a lonely journey of 900 miles, 
she at last reached him. She afterward remarked, 
when speaking of this toilsome journey down the river 
in search of her husband: “When I got there I was all 
perished away-—so thin!” The doctor, touched by such 
unexampled devotion, took her to his heart, and ever 
after, until his death, treated her with marked respect 
and affection. She always presided at his table with 
grace and dignity, but never abandoned her native 
style of dress. Later when he was stationed at Fort 
Edward, now Warsaw, the senseless ridicule of some 
of his brother officers on account of his Indian wife 
induced him to resign his commission. 

Dr. Muir then built a cabin where Keokuk is now 
situated and made a claim to some land. This claim 
he leased to Otis Reynolds and John Culver, of St. 
Louis, and went to Galena, then known as La Pointe, 
where he practiced medicine for ten years, when he 
returned to Keokuk. 

His Indian wife bore him four children—Louise, 
James, Mary and Sophia. Dr. Muir died suddenly of 
cholera, in 1832, but left his property in such a condi- 
tion that it was soon wasted in vexatious litigation, and 
his brave and faithful wife, left friendless and penni- 
less, became discouraged, and with her two younger 
children, disappeared. It was said that she returned 
to her people on the Upper Missouri. 


lowa People and Events... 


State Fair Equestriennes 


As a sequence to the Centennial state fair celebra- 
tion of 1954 held last September, attended by the larg- 
est concourse of people that ever assembled at an Iowa 
fair, comes remark that the chief attraction of the ini- 
tial fair held at Fairfield, Iowa, one hundred years 
previous was not duplicated. That was the Show of 
the Equestriennes, a group of attractive young ladies 
on horseback as competitors in display of their horse- 
manship. 

At the first Iowa state fair a prize of a handsome 
ladies gold watch was offered by Colonel Claggatt of 
Keokuk county, the fair president, for the best exhi- 
bition of horseback riding by a young lady. There 
were ten contestants and the event proved one of the 
attractive features of the program on the second day 
of the fair, and by request was repeated the morn- 
ing of the third day, according to the late C. J. Fulton, 
of Oskaloosa, who later wrote of the event. 

It was in the second contest that the excitement of 
the crowd was generated, as related by Fulton. This 
was occasioned by one of the horses trying to run 
away and the superb mastery by the little lady riding 
him. There were no “stunts,” daring or otherwise, 
for it was not a circus and professional riders were 
not in competition. The contestants were arrayed in 
the long and sweeping riding habits of the period, with 
hats, feathers and ribbons to match, as the contempo- 
rary reports described them, and could not have in- 
dulged in “bareback riding,” or in riding astride with- 
out at least partially disrobing. Divided skirts were 
not then in vogue and the riders were modestly 
seated on sidesaddles as they were accustomed to ride. 

The awarding committee gave the prize to a Miss 
Turner of Lee county. There was a rumor and even 
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belief that in fact she was a relative of Colonel Clag- 
gatt. In the display of riding, the crowd had greatly 
applauded the riding of a Miss Hodges, of Johnson 
county, the miss of ‘thirteen or fourteen who had so 
successfully handled the plunging mount. The news- 
paper accounts said her riding skill was the sensation 
of the fair. 


As soon as the committee award was announced, 
the indignation of the crowd was shown, and a hat 
was passed around yielding two or three hundred dol- 
lars to present to Miss Hodges. It was also arranged 
that she should enjoy free tuition for three years at 
the seminary in Fairfield and a scholarship at the 
Mount Pleasant Academy. Miss Hodges accepted and 
attended the colleges. 


At the time the event created a great sensation and 
not a little criticism resulted. The query is suggested 
—what became of Miss Turner and Miss Hodges? 


Partizan Zeal Jeopardized Nation 


In face of the frenzied counter-claims of rival poli- 
tical zealots in a close national election in 1876, the 
small group of cool heads of both political parties in 
congress, that obtained the electoral commission com- 
promise action, made sure the honorable seating of 
President Hayes by a small, but legal margin in the 
electoral college. However, this was at the sacrifice 
of candidates having similar controlling edge in local 
contests in a few Southern states. 

Following the national election of 1876, the poli- 
tical pot continued to boil all over the nation. Would 
the result be for Hayes or for Tilden? Who would be- 
come president? An article in this issue written by 
Ora Williams, most of his life an Iowa man, now re- 
siding in Atlanta, Georgia, narrates the details of the 
course pursued by those who desired to preserve the 
integrity of our elective system, and the measures 
taken to accomplish this. 

The situation seemed mystifying and difficult of 
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solution for, as related by Mr. Williams, conflicting 
returns had come to Washington from at least three 
states—Florida, South Carolina and Louisiana, and in- 
volved claims of rival candidates for electors. South- 
erners naturally wished control at Washigton, but 
cared not too much for Tilden—he was a Northerner. 
But, the Republicans in the states named were claim- 
ing seats for gubernatorial candidates, with some show- 
ing of accuracy. That was far too much to be tolerated 
by the Southerners, not wishing to lose control of 
their state governments. 


As a newspaper man in Des Moines, Mr. Williams 
later became well acquainted with Samuel B. Pack- 
ard, who had become a leading cattle raiser in Mar- 
shall county in this state, and served a long time on 
the state fair board. He had been sent by the Fed- 
eral government at Washington to Louisiana and in 
1876 was a candidate for governor opposing the in- 
cumbent, and seemed to have carried that state, but 
his seating was being hotly contested. He told Wil- 
liams some of the inside movements of that period, 
including how President Grant eventually appointed 
him as consul to Mexico City instead of supporting 
his claim for the governorship in Louisiana. 

An interesting sequence was the quieting of lowa 
Republican criticism of the electoral commission bill 
that authorized investigation of the rival claims, and 
how Allison calmed it with a letter to an Iowa editor 
at Oskaloosa, as he and other Iowans in congress had 
voted for the bill. The recital is deeply interesting, 
telling of Hayes receiving his rightful electoral vote 
and the Southern states retaining control of their 
state governments, patronage and other favors. 

The Williams article throws much light on this ac- 
tion, which had the characteristics of shrewd com- 
promise obtained by cool heads in both parties, whose 
timely action doubtless saved the nation from another 
clash at arms. When Hayes became president the 
Northern Democrats were unconsolable, but the con- 
troversy soon became only a memory in the South. 
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Des Moines a City by Estoppel 


In the late 80’s the City of Des Moines, then a city 
two miles wide and five miles long, with its western 
boundary on the section line at West Twenty-eighth 
street, and the northern boundary also on a section line 
at University avenue, contrary to tradition, went 
Democratic. 


Soon thereafter, as related by one of the speakers of 
the Des Moines Pioneer club, the Iowa legislature, tra- 
ditionally Republican, met and passed the Act of 1890, 
enlarging the city limits of Des Moines two miles in 
each direction, making it a city six miles wide and 
nine miles long, a city of fifty-four square miles, in- 
stead of the previous ten square miles. The enlarged 
territory included several minor bordering municipali- 
ties, such as North Des Moines, University Place, Se- 
vastapol, and several others. The act provided for 
the holding of a city election for the enlarged terri- 
tory, which was held promptly, and new officers were 
elected for the enlarged city, all of whom were Re- 
publicans. The Democrats in office gave way to the 
Republicans reluctantly, but without any formal pro- 
test or objections. 


The new city administration proceeded to make im- 
provements in the extended territory, establishing and 
paving streets and constructing sewers, and assessed 
the costs to abutting properties, issuing bonds in large 
amounts to pay for improvements not readily assess- 
able and for other city expenses. No one raised any 
objections at the time. 

One or more subsequent city elections were held in 
which Republican successors of city officers were 
elected. One of the streets paved beyond the old city 
limits was East Grand avenue. Some of the abutting 
property assessed for the improvement belonged to Chi- 
cago interests. They failed to pay the assessment and 
when the city was about to sell the property at tax 
sale in the middle 90’s the owners brought suit to en- 
join the sale, urging as grounds for such relief the 
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claim that the act of the legislature creating the en- 
larged City of Des Moines was unconstitutional and 
invalid and the assessment invalid because the act 
was in violation of the provisions of the constitution 
of Iowa, which forbids special acts in such cases and 
required all such acts to be general in character and 
applicable generally. The Des Moines act was so 
framed that it could not by any possibility apply to 
any other locality or city in the state of Iowa. 

The court upheld the contention of the property 
owners that the act as passed violated the constitu- 
tion of Iowa, but that the people of Des Moines, includ- 
ing property owners and the plaintiffs, by remaining 
silent, making no ojbections, and allowing the city to 
go ahead making improvements, issuing bonds, incur- 
ring obligations and doing other municipal acts, were 
estopped from raising the question of constitutionality 
or the validity of the acts of the new city government. 
This conclusion was sustained by the supreme court 
of Iowa and the City of Des Moines thereby became 
a valid municipal organization by virtue of the doc- 
trine of estoppel. 

Walter McHenry had been elected city solicitor in 
the election of the Democratic city officials, which it 
is stated, prompted the legislature to create the en- 
larged city, that the legislature anticipated would re- 
main safely Republican, and which has very largely 
met the legislative expectations. Walter was very 
chagrined to learn that if he had been alert and had 
raised the question of legality of the act at once he 
and his colleagues could have continued in office, pos- 
sibly indefinitely. 


Apprehensive District Judges 


Apropos the article in the July Annats by Frank Di- 
Leva, relating to the details of the attempt of irate far- 
mers to hang Judge Charles C. Bradley at LeMars in 
1932, it may be observed that other district judges 
presiding over Iowa courts where foreclosures of 
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mortgages upon farm lands were being heard, were 
very apprehensive, fearing similar interruption of 
court proceedings. One such in Hamilton county also 
_is worth recording. 


It was the custom of Judge O. J. Henderson of the 
Eleventh judicial district to occasionally open court 
on Saturdays at his home town of Webster City for 
the purpose of hearing motions of attorneys upon 
cases on the docket, but transacting no other business. 
One Saturday morning Judge Henderson was hearing 
some motions of a few attorneys in court, shortly after 
the Bradley attack by intruders, in which a foreclos- 
ure action was stopped by the judge being dragged 
from his bench, escorted to a neighboring tree and 
strung up with a rope about his neck, fortunately to 
be cut down before losing consciousness. 

Suddenly the door to the court room was thrown 
open and in walked a stalwart middle-aged farmer, 
with his hat on, a red bandana handkerchief tied about 
his neck and a rope thrown over his shoulder. Be- 
hind him were some thirty or forty other men simi- 
larly attired, and they filed into the seats of the court 
room reserved for visitors, saying nothing, but in- 
tently watching the proceedings of the court. 

Naturally, Judge Henderson thought of the Brad- 
ley experience a few weeks previous up at LeMars; 
but no foreclosure proceedings were pending that day 
or being heard in his court. Some of the men in the 
group of visitors were acquaintances of his, promin- 
ent farmers and substantial citizens of the county, but 
no move was made by them or the others in the group 
to communicate with the court or interfere with the 
course of the hearings, the court reporter continuing 
to record the proceedings and the clerk making the 
usual notations. As attorneys finished their motions 
upon related cases and retired, Judge Henderson’s ap- 
prehension naturally mounted. Some of the attorneys 
leaving the room had stopped to speak a word with 
those of the silent spectators whose attitude appeared 
menacing. Apparently the character of the court ses- 
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sion was not understood, but they were assured that 
no foreclosure cases were up for hearing at the time. 
Presently, before the judge was at ease, the visitors 
silently arose and marched out of the court room, just 
as they had come in, and disappeared, much to the re- 
lief of the judge and other court officials. No other 
similar demonstration was ever made in that court. 


20-Year Limit on Iowa Farm Leases 


The recent query by the Annats as to the Iowa con- 
stitutional limitation of twenty years on farm leases, 
and the intent of the delegates in the constitutional 
convention of 1857 in adopting same, has been dis- 
cussed at length and information regarding same sup- 
plied. 

The Iowa Law Review! is sufficient authority both 
as to the history of the early opposition to long-term 
landlordism as well as the controlling motives in pro- 
hibition of same in Iowa through constitutional pro- 
nouncement. After many pages reciting details of the 
“anti-rent eruptions” occurring in New York, the “out- 
breaks stemming principally from the leases of the 
extensive Van Rensselaer Manor that encompassed 
all of Albany and Van Rensselaer counties and sec- 
tions of Columbus county, with approximately 100,000 
farmers,” the Review writer gave Alexander Hamilton 
credit for preparing the leases. 

It seems, that in 1839, organized resistance to the 
collection of the rents emerged, and upon the appear- 
ance of a rent agent or a sheriff in anti-rent territory 
the riots ensued that resulted in the adoption of the 
clause in the New York constitution. 

No similar situation was present in Iowa, but the 
action of the constitutional convention was of a pre- 
ventative character. The Review points out that “the 
factors which produced the anti-rent turmoil [at that 
early day] in New York have not appeared in Iowa,” 
and concludes, “it is improbable that those factors 
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could evolve in Iowa today,” and further, “in consider- 
ing the need for constitutional control of fee farm 
rent-charges, one of the more noteworthy facts is that 
forty states have not seen fit to enact any such pro- 
visions.” In final disposition of the very informative 
discussion of the subject, the Review says: 


“One would not be justified in criticizing the enact- 
ment of Article I, Section 24, of the Constitution of 
the State of Iowa. At the time it was a well-intended 
move to protect the people of Iowa from the uncer- 
tain dangers of anti-rent strife. But today it is no 
longer needed. The reasons for its original passage 
have evaporated. 


“While the provision has not provoked any reported 
litigation, a constitution should not be cluttered with 
surplusage or obsolete items. Even though the 
drafters of Iowa’s constitution intended a good result, 
we should not fall into the fallacy of considering it 
too sacred for revision. New York revised its Consti- 
tution in 1821, 1846, 1894, and 1938. Though doubt- 
lessly in other areas the need for constitutional revision 
is more pressing, should Iowa ever revise its constitu- 
tion again, it should examine the merit of Article I, 
Section 24. It is suggested that it might as well be 
deleted.” 


The Sacred Fire of Liberty 


The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the 
destiny of the republican form of government are justly 
considered as deeply, perhaps as finally, staked in the 
experiment entrusted to the hands of the American 
people.—From First Inaugural Address of Grorcr Wasu- 
incTon, April 30, 1789. 
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Iowa’s Notable Dead... 


Wit1aM SHANE BEARDSLEY, governor, legislator, druggist, 
farmer, killed in an automobile accident near Des Moines, 
Iowa, November 21, 1954; born at Beacon, Iowa, May 13, 
1901; son of William and Carrie Shane Beardsley; attended 
public school at Birmingham, Iowa, and graduated from the 
Birmingham high school and the Bowen Institute of Phar- 
macy and Chemistry; married Charlotte E. Manning of Bir- 
mingham, and they have four children living, Blaine, Mary 
(Mrs. Henry F. Schleg), Charlotte (Mrs. Doyle E. Stickell), 
and Dan; also William, deceased; established a drug store 
at New Virginia in 1922; in 1940 moved to his 900 acre grain 
and stock farm near New Virginia; since has been actively 
engaged in its operation, the past two years having eliminated 
streams and gullies by installing an extensive drainage system 
and leveling fields, bringing into new cultivation vast areas; 
served as state senator from the Clarke and Warren county 
district in the 45th, 45th extra, 46th, 46th extra, 47th and 48th 
General Assemblies of Iowa; elected in 1947 as a member of the 
Iowa house of representatives from Warren county, serving in 
the 52nd general assembly; nominated by the Republican party 
and elected governor of Iowa in 1948, and twice re-elected, 
being one of three Iowa governors to be elected three times and 
the first to die in office; a member of the Methodist church, 
the I.0.0.F. and Masonic bodies; his tragic death removing 
from public life and home community a citizen of experience 
and ability with a promising future, being so well fitted for 
further possible service and able leadership. 


Cart STEPHENSON, educator, author and a world-recognized 
authority on medieval history, died at his home in New York, 
N. Y., October 5, 1954; born at Fayette, Iowa, August 10, 1886; 
son of Andrew and Julia (Root) Stephenson; was graduated 
in 1907 from De Pauw University and received M.A. and 
Ph. D. degrees at Harvard; taught at Princeton, Washington 
University and the University of Wisconsin and did research 
abroad on a Belgian Relief Fellowship and a Guggenheim 
Fellowship; was a professor at Cornell University 24 years, 
assuming duties there in 1930 and retired in June, 1954; had 
summer appointments at Chicago University, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Stanford University; as an author his best known 
books are “Medieval Feudalism,” “Borough and Town: A Study 
of Urban Origins in England,” and “Medieval History,” the 
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most widely used textbook in this field; a volume honoring 
him scheduled for recent publication by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, entitled, ‘Medieval Institutions: Selected Essays 
by Carl Stephenson,” is bringing together for the first time 
ten articles published between 1922 and 1947 in British, 
French, Belgian and American journals; was a member of 
American Historical Association, Medieval Academy of Am- 
erica, Economic History Association, The History of Science 
Society, Delta Kappa Epsilon and Phi Beta Kappa; co-editor 
and translator of books relating to field since 1933, contributor 
to the leading journals, also of volumes of essays in the United 
States, England, France and Belgium; married Olive Elizabeth 
Diall of Brookline, Mass., September 15, 1915, deceased in 
1949; survived by two sons, Richard Stephenson of Hastings- 
on-Hudson, an associate professor of Nuclear Physics as New 
York University, and James Stephenson, a physician, of New 
York: 


SaMUEL ApAmMs LyncH, educator and author, died at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, September 25, 1954; born on a farm near Moro, 
in Madison county, Illinois, August 27, 1868; was graduated 
in 1885 from the Edwardsville high school as valedictorian; 
was graduated in 1892 with honors from the University of 
Missouri with the degrees of Bachelor of Letters and Bachelor 
of Pedagogy and received the degree of Master of Arts in 
1900 from the University of Chicago; was superintendent of 
schools for three years at California, Missouri, later with 
similar experience of four years as head of the English de- 
partment in the Central high school at Superior, Wisconsin, 
five years in the Superior State Teachers college, and four 
years as principal of the Superior high school, following which 
in 1909 he became head of the English department of Iowa 
State Teachers college, the work in speech being added to 
the department in 1911, and in 1934 the courses in philosophy 
and religious literature placed under his administration, be- 
sides which also was given general supervision of fourteen 
incorporated literary societies until the requirement of that 
work was discontinued; served as a member of the Teachers 
college faculty 37 years before retiring in 1946; was author 
of a book, “Introductory Lessons in English Literature’; mar- 
ried to Edna Russell Baker at California, Missouri, June 30, 
1897, who survives with four children, Eugene B. Lynch, 
superintendent of schools at Red Oak, Iowa, Dr. Gladys E. 
Lynch, associate professor in the department of speech at 
the State University of Iowa, Wm. D. Lynch of the Wolverton 
Printing Co., Cedar Falls, and John E. Lynch of the Nebraska 
Education Association at Lincoln, a sister, Mrs. Lee Stevin- 
son of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and a brother, John H. Lynch of 
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South Bend, Indiana, seven grandchildren and two great grand- 
children; was a member of the Presbyterian church, serving 
as a ruling elder for 13 years at Superior, Wisconsin, and for 
many years at Cedar Falls; a charter member of the National 
Association of Teachers of English, active in several other 
professional organizations, an honorary member of Theta Al- 
pha Phi, in later years a copy writer for a religious publica- 
tion and since retirement as professor was professor emeritus 
of the Iowa State Teachers college. 


Marion C. Hamiex, lawyer, legislator and district judge, died 
at his home in Tipton, Iowa, September 25, 1954; born on a 
farm in Cedar county, near Springdale, Iowa, September 7, 
1898; only son of Henry W. and Louella (Eves) Hamiel; edu- 
cated inthe schools of Cedar county, attended liberal arts 
college at the State University of Iowa and received a B.A. 
degree in 1921 and law degree in 1923; married Thelma E. 
Davis June 4, 1924; entered law practice at Tipton; served ‘as 
Cedar county attorney from 1925 to 1930, and as state senator 
from the Twenty-fourth Iowa senatorial district comprized of 
Cedar and Jones county 1941 and 1942, resigning to become 
judge January 1, 1943 and served until his death; also served 
as special assistant attorney general of Iowa, city solicitor of 
Tipton and president of the Tipton school board many years; 
a member of the Cedar county and state bar associations, 
Delta Theta Phi, Beta Gamma Sigma, Methodist church and 
a number of fraternal and civic organizations; survived by 
his widow, two sons, Norman J. and Keith of Tipton, two 
daughters, Eleanor Van Ostrand of Bennett and Carol, a stu- 
dent at the University of Colorado, and his mother, Mrs. C. A. 
Pilkington of Tipton. 


Leroy Everton Corzett, lawyer, county and city official, died 
at Oskaloosa, Iowa, September 1, 1954; born March 18, 1875, 
in Clayton county, Iowa, son of John Edward and Catherine 
Crawford Corlett; attended public schools in that county, the 
N. N. University at Lebanon, Ohio, and graduated from Drake 
university college of law at Des Moines; married Jennie Nar- 
cissus Good at Neoga, Illinois, June 25, 1902; was reading clerk 
in the Thirtieth General Assembly of Iowa; served as clerk 
of Mahaska county district court from 1907 to 1913; and as 
mayor of Oskaloosa two terms starting in March 1923; served 
in active Y.M.C.A. work in France with the A.E.F. in World | 
War I; was Mahaska county chairman of war savings bonds 
from 1940 to 1947; long has been active in Boy Scout work, 
serving as vice-president of the Southern Iowa Area Council 
and in 1947 was elected council president; also was president 
of the Sixth district bar association, and selected in 1948 as 
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Oskaloosa’s outstanding citizen; a member of the Presbyterian 
church, Masonic order, Kiwanis club and numerous local busi- 
ness and professional organizations; preceded in death by his 
wife, and survived by a son, Thomas O. Corlett of Martelle, 
a daughter, Mary O’Toole Hughes of Fairfield, and a grand- 
daughter, Mary Susan Corlett. 


Oris R. Wore, world renowned eye surgeon, of Marshall- 
town, Iowa, died at Rochester, Minn., September 11, 1954; 
born in Canton, Illinois, December 15, 1885, the son of Marcus 
and Rose Wolfe; a graduate in 1910 of the University medical 
College in Kansas City, Missouri, and took further work in 
various medical clinics and hospitals; lectured in Europe and 
South America before the International College of Surgeons 
and has traveled in Europe, Russia, Central America, Alaska 
and the South Pacific; devoted the last years of his life largely 
to children’s eye diseases; became renowned as an eye special- 
ist and chief surgeon of the Wolfe Eye Clinic at Marshalltown 
in which he was associated with his sons; a member of the 
Marshall county and Iowa State Medical Society; the American 
Medical Association; the medical Academy of Ophthalmology; 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences; International College 
of Surgeons; Pan-American Medical Association; American 
Medical Editors and Authors Association and the Iowa Academy 
of Science; survivors include his widow, the former Eunice L. 
Decker, whom he married May 18, 1910; three sons, Dr. Otis 
D., Dr. Russell M. and Dr. Henry L. Wolfe; (a fourth son, 
Paul W., was killed in World War II); also eight grand- 
children, his aged mother, a brother and a sister. 


CuHartes H. Martin, banker, died at Pasadena, California, 
September 24, 1954; born at Kirkwood, Illinois, in 1863; re- 
moved to Dodge City, Kansas, and came to Des Moines in 
1888; joined with Martin Flynn, Adam Dickey, Oliver H. 
Perkins, Hiram Y. Smith, Martin Tuttle, A. Sheuerman and 
others in organizing the Peoples Savings bank in the Flynn 
block in Des Moines in 1890, becoming its cashier, and Martin 
Flynn its president; later advanced to president of the bank, 
which position he held until he retired in 1928, when he went 
to New York, and in 1930 to Pasadena; bereft in 1926 by the 
death in Des Moines of his wife, Jennie Dickey Martin, and 
in the passing later of his son, Manning; a member of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal church in Des Moines and the Des Moines 
club; a charter member of the Wakonda club, and in 1900 
served as president of the Iowa State Bankers Association; 
surviving are three granddaughters, Mrs. George Means, Jr., 
and Mrs. Richard Renner, both of Des Moines; and Mrs. Ver- 
non C. Myers of Norwalk, Conn., a former Des Moines resident, 
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whose husband is publisher of Look magazine; and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


Harry C. Wuire, stockman, teacher, legislator and state offi- 
cer, died at Vinton, Iowa, November 16, 1954; born in Guern- 
sey county, Ohio, October 6, 1869, of Irish parentage; moved 
with his parents when six years old to Benton county, Iowa, 
where a farm was purchased near Garrison; educated in the 
rural schools, Tilford Academy and Cornell college at Mount 
Vernon; taught school for a considerable time; owned and 
operated a large stock farm and formerly was vice-president 
of the Farmer’s Savings bank at Garrison; married Etta Bum- 
gardner in 1904, who survives with two sons, Harold of Glen- 
dale, Arizona, and Donald, of Phoenix, Arizona, and five 
granddaughters; served as Benson county’s state representative 
from 1910 to 1914 and as senator from the Benton-Tama district 
for four terms 1914 to 1933, when appointed by the governor 
as a member of the state board of control, upon which he 
served until 1938; his death the last of his parents’ family 
of five sons and five daughters, closing a career of long serv- 
ice to the state matched by very few of those in its public 
life. 


SAMUEL R. TorcEsON, banker and state representative, died 
at his home in Minneapolis, Minn., September 25, 1954; born 
in Worth county, Iowa, May 28, 1892; received his early edu- 
cation in the local schools; was a graduate of Waldorf college 
at Forest City Iowa, and of St. Olaf college, Northfield, 
Minnesota; began his banking career at Hanlontown, Iowa, 
then moved to Joice, and finally to Lake Mills, where he 
was president of the Farmers and Merchants State bank until 
he resigned in 1952, to become secretary of the department 
of pensions of the Evangelical Lutheran church in Minneapolis; 
Elected a member of the Iowa House of Representatives serv- 
ing three terms from 1927 to 1933; was president of the Iowa 
Bankers Association in 1937-38, and nine years a member of 
the Iowa Republican state committee from his congressional 
district; married Emma Dahl of Worth county, who survives 
him, with a son, Dean Nathan, a student at State University 
of Iowa; a sister, Threse, Minneapolis, and a brother, the 
Rev. Thomas Torgeson, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHARLES SOUTTER CAMPBELL, manufacturer, executive, died 
September 21, 1954, at his home in New Haven, Connecticut; 
born August 2, 1887, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; son of James R. 
and Helen A. (Strong) Campbell; educated in local schools 
and received his A.B. degree from Yale University in 1909, 
and B.D. in 1917; married Mary Lathrop Abbe June 15, 1910; 
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since 1926, president of the Durham-Duplex Razor Co., re- 
organized in 1937 as the Durham-Enders Razor Co. and at 
the time the corporation moved its operations from Jersey 
City, New Jersey, to Mystic, Conecticut; became affiliated 
the same year with the J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Con- 
necticut, where he also maintained offices; survived by the 
widow, three sons, Charles Soutter, William Patrick and Rob- 
ert Abbe, and three daughters, Mary Anne and Joan; a mem- 
ber of the University club, New York. 


Joun R. Lovett, USAF colonel missing in Korea since Decem- 
ber 4, 1950, and recently officially declared killed in combat; 
born in Ottumwa, Iowa, November 4, 1904; was graduated 
from the U. S. Military Academy in 1927; holder of an inter- 
collegiate boxing championship and captain of the West Point 
team; an assistant Military Attache in Berlin at the outbreak 
of World War II; interned at Bad Nauheim before his return 
to the United States; subsequently served with Military In- 
telligence at Washington, D. C., and with Allied Control Com- 
mission in Romania, when transferred to the Air Force from 
1947 to 1949; served as Military Attache to Romania; survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Norma M. Lovell, of 4012 North 26th St., 
Arlington, Virginia. 


Lewis Epwarp LANcLEy, nationally-known horticulturist, died 
May 30, 1954, at his home in Pueblo, Colorado; born Novem- 
ber 21, 1880, at Riceville, Iowa; was graduated from the Rice- 
ville high school in 1895, and from Coe college, Cedar Ra- 
pids in 1904; won a master’s degree at Washington State col- 
lege and a doctor’s degree at Cornell university; became a 
professor of horticulture at the University of Minnesota, 
serving in that capacity for 25 years; developed the outdoor 
chrysanthemum and a species of roses that bear his name; 
was scheduled to return to Cedar Rapids this year to attend 
a reunion observing the fiftieth anniversary of his class. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Iowans in Four Wars 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portraits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uated to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


Publication: ANNaLs oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the Annats or Iowa has: been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 
lished traditions. 


Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. 


